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Art. I. Harmonies de la Nature, &c.; i.e. Harmonies of Nature, 
by Jacques-Bernardin-Henri de Saint-Pierre; embellished with 
a Head of the Author. Published by Louis Aimé-Martin ; 
being a Sequel to the Studies of Nature*. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
About 500 Pages in each. Paris. 1815. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 11. 16s. sewed. 


Harmonies of Nature, by J.B.H. de Saint-Pierre; being a Sequel 
to his Studies of Nature. With a Portrait, and a Prefatory 
Account of the Author, and the Work. By Louis Aimé- 
Martin. ‘Translated by W. Me@ston, A.M. 3 Vols.  8vo. 
11, 16s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


AINT-PIERRE is a favourite author, in this as well as in his 
own country; especially with the numerous class of senti- 
mental readers. It will not be ynacceptable to the public, 
therefore, to receive the volumes which we announce, as a 
not inconsiderable portion of a projected ¢dition of this 
writer’s works, under the care of his surviving friend, 
M. Aimé-Martin; who purposes to prefix to it a Life of 
Saint-Pierre, compiled from his own memoirs. In the mean 
time, his widow dedicates these lucubrations to the Duchess 
of Angouléme, in a singular strain of Gallic loyalty and piety; 
and next comes the editor with fifty pages of nicely trimmed 
periods, and refined sentimentality. We shall be satisfied, 
however, if we can sketch within moderate limits a summary 
of the plan and leading principles of the work itself. 

In tracing a general view of what he terms the Harmonies 
of Nature, the author begins by stating and illustrating his 
primary position, that the Creator rendered at first all the 
elementary powers subordinate to that of the vegetable king- 
dom; and he endeavours to shew that herbs, flowers, and 
trees, in their primitive condition, were arranged and distri- 
buted according to the exigencies of their important destinies. 





* For an account of the original of these Studies, see M.R. 
Vol. Ixxv. p. 522.; and for our report of Dr. Hunter’s Translation, 
see Vol. xxi. of our N.S. p. 241. . 
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While he laments our ignorance of the laws of the vegetable 
economy, he assigns, as the more immediate cause of vege- 
tation, the influence of the solar rays; and, as its ultimate 
object, the sunply of the wants of the human race: wants 
which are found to vary according to the latitude in which 
individuals are placed, and to which corresponding varieties 
exist in the productions of the soil. In conformity, too, with 
the character of different latitudes, is that of vegetable re- 
lations to the sun; and indeed M. de St. Pierre seems to be 
lieve that the qualities of plants are mere emanations from 
that luminary, and fleeting as the life which they owe to him. 
Again, the vegetable kingdom forms various combinations with 
the other kingdoms of nature, and, Jike them, presents what 
are here denominated thirteen harmonica] relations; ¢ the first 
is celestial or soli-lunar; six are physical; and six moral. 
I use (says the author) the name of soli-lunar, because the 
moon here exercises an influence in conjunction with the sun. 
Of the six physical harmonies, three may be called ele- 
mentary, viz. the aérial, the aquatic, and the terrestrial ; 
while three may be called organized, namely, the vegetable, 
the animal, and the human. In the moral harmonies, we 
find likewise three that are elementary, the fraternal, the 
conjugal, and the maternal; while three are organized or 
social, viz. the specific, tle generic, and the spheric.’ — It is 
alleged that our botanical systems ought to be founded on the 
distinctions of these harmonies; an idea which is here at- 
tempted to be illustrated by the structure and history of the 
plant that produceg corn, the plantain, the sugar-cane, the 
palm-tree, &c. 

The Vegetable Harmonies of the Sun and Moon are said to 
be manifested in the reflection of the rays of these luminaries 
by the leaves of plants and trees, and by the petals of flowers: 
the pine-tribes of the north exhibiting pyramidal trunks, and 
varnished leaves, for the sake of augmenting this reflective 
power; while most trees with horizontal tops in the torrid 
zone have their leaves turned down, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the intensity of the heat. It is to the sun that fruits 
are chiefly indebted for their colour and flavour; while the 
ligneous parts of trees imbibe the solar influence in summer, 
and return it to us in the form of fuel in winter. . To the 
same powerful cause, we have to ascribe the formation of their 
annual rings, and that phosphoric light which vegetable pro- 
ducts give out during decomposition. ‘The concentric rings 


‘observable in certain roots, and the monthly increments of 


fibres which are traceable in some trees, may be quoted as in- 
dications of the lunar influence on the vegetable world; and 
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the author entertains no doubt that the leaves and flowers 
of plants reflect the moon’s rays in the same way as they re- 
flect those of the sun. | 

Under the title of Vegetable Harmonies of the Atmosphere, 
we find the emerald-tint, which is sometimes observable in the 
firmament towards sun-set, attributed to the reflection of the 
earth’s verdure: — while relations of a less questionable de- 
scription are deduced from the protection which forests afford 
against winds, the conversion of noxious into pure air through 
the intervention of vegetables, the presence of trachee or 
air-vessels in plants, “the levity of seeds destined to migrate 
on the breeze, and the quantity of food which vegetables ex- 
tract from the atmosphere by means of their leaves. 

To the Vegetable Harmonies of Water belongs the consi- 
deration of those functions of the leaves by which plants collect 
and respire moisture, of that mechanism of their roots by 
which they are enabled to procure nourishment by suction, of 
the structure of those seeds which are adapted to float along 
rapid streams, and of the conversion of the aqueous element 
into vegetable food. The vegetable kingdom, in its turn, ex- 
tends its influence over the water by changing it into wood 
that decomposes into soil; thus occasioning a successive di- 
minution of water throughout the globe, and a progressive 
increase of land at the expence of the ocean. 

The Vegetable Harmonies of the Earth include the adapt- 
ation of the roots, seeds, and, in short, the entire consti- 
tution of plants, to peculiar qualities of soil, and varieties of 
exposition; the aggregation of vegetable layers that form 
peat-earth, or mould; and the singular fitness of the carth’s 
surface for bearing vegetable productions. 

The Harmonies of Vegetables with one another are supposed 
to be powerfully exemplified in their. conjugal or reproductive 
union; which, variously modified, forms (as it were) an im- 
mense chain of net-work over the whole tribe, stretching along 
the surface of the globe, and extending from species to species 
and from genus to genus. 


‘ Who has not felt, on contemplating a forest, or even a mea- 
dow, that other laws are active besides those of mere vegetation ? 
On one side, the honeysuckle embraces with its garlands of flowers 
the round and rough trunk of the oak; while, on the other, a vine 
sends forth its arms to clasp the branchy elm. Even the grasses 
of the meadow afford examples of pleasant harmonies among each 
other; their flowers, so beautifully variegated, being so many con- 
jugal couches. Their feathered seeds, flying along the air, result 
from what I have termed maternal harmony. The bleakest situ- 
ations are occupied by what we may call families of grassy plants, 
which unite in tribes and legions for the purpose of supporting 
I 2 each 
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each other against the storm. The different species of vegetabls 
are linked together by coincidences; while their genera are dis- 
tinguished from each other by contrast. While botany shews us 

lants in humble pots, nature exhibits them in vast amphitheatres. 

t would be in vain, however, to look for the harmonies of a meas 
dow in a few grasses, or for those of a forest in an insulated tree. 
It is in an assemblage of vegetables that we trace the sentiments of 
grace, majesty, and immensity, excited by a beautiful landscape. 
He who has studied plants, particle by particle, is as much a 
stranger to the extent of vegetable power, as he who should at- 
tempt to reason on the properties of tribes and nations from ob- 
serving a few detached individuals. 

‘ The harmonies of vegetables may be made to afford an ample 
range of gratifying contemplation to man, without reference to 
the supply of his wants. While the insect seeks with microscopic 
eye his food on a single leaf, which to him appears a meadow; 
while the ox enters with gladness a track (tract) of rich pasture ; 
the pleasure of each is evidently confined to the mere gratification of 
appetite. To man alone it belongs to admire in plants those 
channels which convey nutritive moisture, and to derive from a 
train of similar observations a degree of pleasure calculated to en- 
crease with the progress of his years. The sight of flowers is 
pleasant to us when children; and from the time that we can put 
a foot to the ground, we delight in running along the enamelled 
meadow. As we grow up, we take pleasure in assorting the jessa- 
mine and the rose for the fair object of our affections ; or in grouping 
the ebony and the lilac together for her gratification. A man who 
happens to be in easy circumstances, and to join to the command 
of property the information acquired from a perusal of the works 
of Le Vaillant, Jussieu, and Linnzus, will require frequent sup- 

lies of new species and genera. He feels a wish to enrich his 
garden with the flowers of Asia, and his park with the specimens 
of the forests of America. Great, however, as these pleasures 
are, it is a gratifying truth, that the satisfaction thus afforded to 
a rich man is exceeded by the delight which a sympathetic cot- 
tager may extract from botanical observations. What can be more 
gratifying to the early pedestrian, than the landscape which the 
dawn lays open by degrees to his view? His eyes rest alternately 
on the meadow sparkling with dew-drops; on the forests shaken 
by the winds ; on the moss-covered rocks ; and even on the trees 
along the great roads, stripped of their branches, and looking at 
a distance like towers or gigantic forms. The beauty of the road 
often interests him more than the business on which he travels: 
and the landscape more than the inhabitants. It is impressions 
such as these that endear to us the days of our infancy, and the 
attractive spots which we traverse in our journeys. The image of 
them, and the recollection thus excited, are carried with us where- 
ever we go. The sight of the meadow, yellow with butter-cups, 
bordered with apple-trees, and covered with white flowers and 
roses, brings to my recollection the springs and the fields of Nor- 
mandy ; brown, purple, and green sea-weed, hanging from oe 
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rocks of marl, recall the cliffs of the district of ‘Caux; aloes and 
carob-trees remind me of the white and barren eminences of Malta; 
Dirches with light foliage, mixed with solemn firs, bring to my. re- 
collection the tranquil forests of Finland; while palm-trees and 
rustling bamboos remind me of the Isle of France: 

‘ The delight thus produced by vegetable harmony is felt at all 
times, in all places, and at every age. It gave additional ardour 
to those animating and consolatory lessons of meyer g which 
were delivered in gardens by Pythagoras, Plato, and Epicurus. 
It may be said to accompany mankind even to the grave; for 
many persons, when hastening to their end, talk with delight 
of the excursions they intend making into the country. Even 
cruel hearts acknowledge its influence; for Danton, one of the 
accomplices in the massacres of September 1792, was heard, when 
sighing in his dungeon, and in hourly expectation of death, to call 
aloud, **‘ Ah! could my eyes only behold a tree.” Unhappy man! 
if this sentiment of nature still subsisted in your heart, you were 
not arrived at the last stage of depravity.’ 


It is reasonable to suppose that the vegetable products of 
other planets exhibit analogous harmonies. 

The Vegetable Harmonies of Animals comprize those re- 
lations which subsist between the two kingdoms by means of 
the organs of sense and digestion. Supernumerary seeds and 
their pulpy coverings, the soft texture of the gramina, the 
humble stature of shrubs and bushes, and the thorns with 
which certain species are surrounded, sufficiently proclaim the 
beneficent intentions of nature, in affording food, repose, and 
protection to the animal tribes. ‘The marked colours of fruits 
and flowers invite the animal creation to partake of their 
sweets: but the appropriate odours of fruits and vegetables 
constitute a still more powerful source of attraction: while 
the innumerable diversities of taste or relish are suited to the 
corresponding diversities of palate which prevail among those 
countless beings that are endowed with motion and life. 
Even the progressive motion of fishes has a reference to their 
manner of obtaining food from vegetable products, or from 
the solution of those products in water. Besides, each ve- 
getable will be found to afford nourishment, in its several 
parts, to animals of different classes; and the smallest plant 
may be termed the centre of a living circle. It is also de- 
serving of remark that no animal is destitute of those organs 
which are necessary to its particular mode of procuring food, 
and that none have more than they require. The excremen- 
titious portions of their sustenance restore fertility to the plants 
which they consume; while grains and seeds which pass undi- 
gested through their bodies are re-sown in our fields, and even 
along our high-ways: —in short, the vegetable and animal 
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kingdoms seem to maintain their equilibrium by a flux and 
reflux of wants and supplies. 

The Vegetable Harmonies of Man, in combination with 
which the author considers the Human Harmonies of Vege- 
tables, afford ample scope to his observation and his elo- 
quence: but the topics of this part of his inquiry, which 
principally refer to the active and passive relations of vege- 
tables with our senses, and with the nourishment of our 
species, are too obvious and familiar to detain us. ‘This see- 
tion of the work is followed by an episode, intitled Vegetable 
Harmonies, or, a Botanical Lesson to Paul and Virginia; to 
which are added various critical remarks on the Eclogues of 
Virgil, and hints relative to early education. 

In his second book, M. de St. Pierre resumes his subject, 
and treats of the Aérial Harmonies, adverting first to those of 
the Sun and the Moon. The air which invests the globe is 
the medium of transmitting that heat which the sun imparts 
to various portions of the habitable world; and all the com- 
ponent parts of air communicate directly with one another, 
thus conveying to us an animating warmth from the seas of 
South America, when the sun is as yet little elevated at noon. 
Without air, the sun’s rays would be destitute of heat, and 
the face of nature would be a scene of mourning and deso- 
lation. ‘Though imperceptible to the sense of sight, the air 
not only exists, but collects and refracts the sun’s rays on the 
surface of the earth; and, according to this author, the solar 
fire compresses air to such a degree, as to reduce it to a state 
of solidity in vegetable products. Currents of air, or winds, 
are produced by the rarefaction of tracts of the atmosphere, 
which thus lose their equilibrium with the circumambient air. 
As the winds issue from different quarters of the heavens, they 
are characterized, as we know and feel, by different proper- 
ties; and from their conflicting energies, and from the vary- 
ing temperature of the upper and lower regions of our 
atmosphere, ‘ it results that the harmonies of heat and cold, 
of dry and moist, exist in every part of the globe in different 
seasons, under an infinity of modifications.’ 

The Aérial Harmonies of Water, which are here noticed, 
are the property possessed by the atmosphere, when expanded 
by heat or condensed by cold, of absorbing or disengaging 
moisture; the counter-property of water, which aspires air by 
means of cold, and parts with it in consequence of heat; and 
the relation of air with water, depending on the earth’s attrac- 
tion, or, in other words, the pressure of the atmosphere on a 
column of water. Combining this last-mentioned property with 
the elasticity of the air, we may account for some of the phe- 
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nomena of winds, for the form of the waves when the sea is 
itated by a tempest, and for various other modifications of 
the aspect of the sea that are familiar to the mariner. 

If we next attend to the Aérial Harmonies of Earth, we 
may be convinced that the winds, which convey to the moun- 
tain-tops those clouds that prove the source of rivers, also 
sweep to the same regions particles of sand, and the lighter 
kinds of earth; thus countervailing the unceasing drain of soil - 
from the high grounds, occasioned by torrents and streams. 
The earth, on the other hand, re-acts on the air; the inequalities 
of its mountains aifecting the state of the winds, and the vallies 
operating in many instances as funnels. Heated land, in 
like manner, on the sea-shore, produces those cooling breezes ~ 
which are so grateful to the inhabitants of tropical climates. 
To these re-actions, which nature appoints to balance the ef- 
fects of her general laws, belongs the theory of the trade- 
winds, of the land-breezes, and of the currents of air from 
Kolian hills. By means of the roots of vegetables, the ope- 
rations of subterranean animals, &Xc., air is introduced beneath 
the surface of the ground, where it is also found deposited in 
sand, calcareous strata, &c.; and hence the inflammation of 
pyrites, which gives rise to volcanos and earthquakes, not to 
mention the temperature which is experienced at the bottom 
of mines. ‘The hardest rocks, and the densest metals, contain 
invisible particles of air in their numerous pores; so that we 
cannot deny the existence of something like a subterranean 
atmosphere. 

With regard to the Aérial Harmonies of Vegetables, it has 
been proved by Homberg, and others, that air becomes one 
of the solid materials in the composition of plants, from which 
it may be again expelled by means of heat. Vegetables also 
maintain harmonies with the air by means of their respiratory 
system, or apparatus of air-vessels; the fluid finding its way 
to and from the interior of the plant through a multitude of 
pores on the leaf, which are invisible to the naked eye, but of 
which not fewer than 162,000 may be discovered by the aid 
of the microscope, on one side of a leaf of box-wood. The 
etiolation of plants, their power of regenerating impure air, 
and the more considerable dilatation of the south than of the 
north side of vegetable stems, with various other circumstances 
which might be mentioned, all bespeak the affinities and rela- 
tions that take place between the atmosphere and the growth 
of plants. Various, too, are the contrivances by which ve- 
getables are protected against winds and hurricanes ; and each 
tree or herb exhibits its peculiar motions in the breeze and 
in the gale. 
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‘ This rustling of the meadows,’ says M. de St. Pierre, ‘ this 
warbling of the woods, have charms which to “2 are preferable to 
the most attractive music. My soul gives itself wholly up to the 
impressions which they are calculated to’excite, sinking along with 
the waving foliage of the trees, and rising again with their sum- 
mits towards heaven: it transports itself to the seasons which saw 
those plants take root, and to those in which they are destined to 
perish. These trees extend my fugitive existence into an infinite 
space, and seem to speak to me, like the oaks of Dodona, in a 
mysterious language. Majestic forests, peaceful solitudes which 
have often calmed the passions which agitated my breast, may the 
cry of war never disturb your murmuring glades ! May your sacred 
rustling be accompanied only by the sounds of the feathered tribes, 
or by the gentle language of friends and lovers, who come to seek 
repose under your shade!’ 


The Aérial Harmonies of Animals are not less apparent or 
less interesting than those of vegetables. In consequence of 
the air contained within the animal system, the body is not 
oppressed with the weight of the external atmosphere; and 
animals likewise support their existence by the process of in- 
spiring and expiring this important fluid, although their 
breathing organs are constructed on different models. Vo- 
lumes might be written on the varied mechanism by which 
birds and insects sustain their flight in a medium so attenuated 
as alr. 

We pass, however, to the Aérial Harmonies of Man and of 
Children. Man, in his mature state, and aided by his social har- 
monies, exercises on air a power that is found adequate to his 
wants: but the same being, when viewed as a helpless infant, 
proclaims the weakness of his condition by affecting the ears 
of his parents or nurse with the most touching sounds ; and he 
receives his nourishment by means of an hydraulic process 
which cannot be performed without the pressure of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. Next to warmth, air is the most essential 
element of his existence; and to its salutary influence he 
ought to be very freely exposed. 

Book iii. relates to the Aquatic Harmonies, and commences 
with those of Air. ‘To the presence of aqueous vapour in the 
air, we are indebted for the varied aspect of the clouds, the 
magnificence of the morning dawn, the affecting tints of the 
setting sun, the pheenomena of the rain-bow, mock-suns, &c. 
and, perhaps, the reflection of terrestrial objects in the sky. 
Aquatic vapour, moreover, absorbs a portion of solar heat, 
and imparts it to the earth in fertilizing showers. 

The Aquatic Harmonies of Water, —i.e. we presume, the 
harmonies of water with water, — arise from the incompressi- 


bility of that element, and from the singular property by which, 
like 
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like a mirror, it admits light within it, while it does not reflect 
on the outside the figures of coloured and luminous bodies. 
The reason or final cause of such an optical law is more ob- 
vious than the explanation of the principle on which it de- 
pends; since, had the waters of the earth, whether in a frozen 
or a liquid state, reflected the images of bodies from without 
themselves, * a thousand deceitful forms would have been 
mixed with the real ones, and the expanse of the ocean would 
have reflected a new world, and another sun.’ M. de St. 
Pierre presumes that even the deepest chambers of the ocean 
are, in some measure, heated and illuminated by the sun. — 
The level and the circulation of water are necessary results 
of the earth’s attraction; and, to this principle, combined 
with the alleged elongation of the poles, he ascribes the phee- 
nomena of the great currents, and of the tides. 

Under the Aquatic Harmonies of the Earth, the author 
descants on the flow of rivulets, the formation of mineral 
masses in the bosom of the deep, and the relics of tropical 
products in the fossils of the north. From the various facts 
which he was enabled to observe, he is inclined to believe that 
the greatest part of our globe owes its origin to the agency of 
water, above the level of which it has progressively risen. 
Even the subterranean waters, notwithstanding their apparent 
tranquillity, are supposed to participate in the great agitations 
of nature, and to contribute to the production of volcanos, 


earthquakes, and tornados, which are incessantly instrumental 
in renovating the globe. 


‘ God is not only infinite in duration, in power, in extent, in 
goodness, but he is infinite in intelligence. His works advance from 
perfection to perfection. The spring rising out of a rock is pre- 
ferable to the vapour attracted by the rock; the rivulet running 
from the hill is superior to its spring. The streams which traverse 
vallies and plains surpass the rivulet; the majestic river, descend- 
ing from lofty mountains and rolling into the sea, is more beautiful 
than the stream; the sea, which bathes islands and extensive 
countries, is far grander than any river; and finally, that ocean 
which surrounds the world is infinitely more magnificent than a 
sea. Vegetable products, for which in a great measure these har- 
monies were appointed, are more perfect than the winds which blow 
on them, than the water which bedews them, or the soil which 
bears them. The animal kingdom is, in like manner, superior to 
the vegetable, and man to animals. Moreover, all these divisions 
of the kingdom of Nature are in a progressive state of amelioration. 
Air and water are changed into earth, as well as into vegetable 
and animal substances; new continents arise out of the bosom of 
the sea. The orchards of Asia crown the marine fossils of Europe, 
and extend to the shores of America, while the flocks of the an- 
cient world are multiplied in the Savannahs of the new. But this 
amelioration is particularly apparent in the situation of man. There 
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was, I believe, a time when of Europe little else was visible thar 
the Riphzan mountains, the volcanos of Hecla, Auvergne, Etna, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Appenines; a time when the fisher- 
man cast the anchor of his bark on the glaciers of Switzerland. 
In progress of time the water flowed off, and Europe saw magnifi- 
cent cities arise out of the bosom of obscure quarries, while stately 
vessels were constructed from the oaks of her forests. Her children, 
numerous and industrious, spread over the world, and collected an 
ample portion of its riches. Trees imported from the forests of the 
new world were made to shadow their parks, and their tables were 
supplied with the fruits of Asia. It may enter into the arrange- 
ments of Providence to cause at a future period the waters of the 
southern ocean to withdraw, so as to leave behind a new continent, 
in which the hamlets of the poor islanders of the present day will 
be changed into magnificent capitals, and whence there may pro- 
ceed fleets of merchantmen to trade with the old world, and anchor, 
to the sound of music, on our shores. The commerce of the world 
would then be carried on across an ocean of less extent, inter- 
spersed with fertile islands; men would share the gifts of Nature 
with giadness, and would put forth in concert their adorations to 
their common Father. A day will come, and the present generation 
may flatter itself with beholding its dawn, when Europeans will 
teach their children to substitute a disposition to mutual assistance 
for the fatal ambition of taking a lead among their equals; and to 
consider that the interest of each is identified with the interest 
of all.’ 


The title of Aquatic Harmonies of Vegetables has a pointed 
reference to that portion of water which is circulated and 
modified in vegetable productions; and of which the functions 
and uses are here aptly illustrated by the history of the 
germination, growth, and maturation of the almond, by 
statements of various physiological facts relative to the vege- 
tation of trees, mosses, &c.: particularly by a review of some 
of those plants which affect the borders of streams, or which 
even come forth in the bosom of the water itself. 

The Aquatic Harmonies of Animals, again, relate to that 
division of water which is absorbed by animals for the purpose 
of renovating their blood and humours, and which is received 
into their system by mouths, trunks, pores, &c. of diversified 
structure: species of different constitutions and climates being 
accommodated with portions of organization adapted to their 
aquatic exigencies. In this section, our attention is likewise 
drawn to the instinct and to the means by which animals are 
enabled to traverse water, and the capacities exhibited by some 
species of living either in water or on land. 

In considering the Aquatic Harmonies of Man, or his in- 
ternal and external relations with water, it will be found that 
all the laws of hydraulics have conspired to their production. 
By yarious means, Nature has contrived to raise him “a 
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the water, when swimming; and some of the most important 
sources of his industry seem to have had their origin in situ- 
ations adjacent to water.—This theme is farther prosecuted in 
a section intitled, Aguatic Harmonies of Children, or the His« 
tory of a frvulet. : 

Terrestrial Harmonies compose the subject of the fourth book. 
Their import will be better apprehended, if we previously en- 
deavour to form distinct notions of the external figure of the 
earth, particularly of its mountains and vallies ; rejecting, on 
the one hand, the water-courses of Buffon, and on the other 
the subterranean fires of the Plutonists, and ¢ referring moun- 
tains, as well as their fossils, to the different powers of nature, 
and to their physical and social harmonies.’ 

To the Terrestrial Harmonies of the Sun and Mvon belong the 
positive and negative, the active or the passive, operations of 
mountains and vallies, when viewed in relation to these lumi- 
naries. ‘Thus, parasol mountains, by their great extent of 
shade, protect the vegetables of the contiguous vallies from 
the excess of summer-heat, while plants raised on their sum- 
mits enjoy the coolness of an elevated atmosphere; and it is 
worthy of remark that these protecting mountains increase in 
frequency as we approach the hotter climates. In general, 
they abound in metals and mineral crystals, as if these pro- 
ducts were generated and matured by the solar influence. 
The reverberating mountains of the north, owing to their shape, 
and their white or sparkling aspect, are more calculated for 
reflecting the sun-beams, and promoting the rapid vegetation 
of the short hyperborean summer ; — and with these we ma 
contrast the snow-clad mountainous ranges which traverse the 
torrid zone, and moderate the ardour of a vertical sun. The 
rocky and icy mountains of Spitzbergen present still different 
features, and are constituted in accordance with the physical 
condition of the interjacent vallies. Mountains may likewise be 
said to belong to the other powers of nature, in consequence 
of the variety of their products, especially in the torrid zone. 
‘If the hyemal or frozen mountains are relative more parti- 
cularly to the negative harmonies of the sun, volcanic or fiery 
mountains bear similar relations to his positive harmony, be- 
cause all fire proceeds originally from him. Yet both are in 
relation with water, the former by attracting it to their sum- 
mits, the latter by purifying it in their craters. We thus find 
every power in the domain of Nature operating as a wheel 
within a wheel; and all the parts of her mechanism in corres- 
pondence with each other.’ — These views are followed b 
analogous observations on the influences of the lunar rays on 
the mountains and vallies of the earth. 
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In treating of the Terrestrial Harmonies of Air, M. de 
St. P. considers mountains in a twofold point of view; viz. 
as protecting the vegetable world from wind, or as contribut- 
ing to produce that phenomenon,—or, to use his own phrase- 
ology, as Anti-eolian, or olian. On reviewing some of the 
leading circumstances connected with the principal elevations 
in different latitudes, he endeavours to explain their agency 
in the production of the iand and sea-breeze, and in modi- 
fying the strength and direction of currents of air. <A few 
paragraphs are also allotted to the appropriate characteristics 
of vegetables and animals that seem to affect the AXolian hills. 

When examined with reference to the Terrest: tal Harmonies 
of Water, mountains may be divided into ydraulic and Iitioral, 
the former attracting the waters, and the latter serving as 
barriers against them. Of the hydraulic, we may distinguish 
two principal varieties; one exhibiting a gentle acclivity, and 
the other an amphitheatrical form. Both attract the vapours 
of the atmosphere by their summits, and pour them in streams 
along their sides. In the system of nature, they are immedi- 
ately connected with springs, rivulets, rivers, cataracts, lakes, 
and seas; and they often contain external or internal reservoirs 
of water for feeding the streams that issue from them. These 
mountains and their reservoirs, moreover, present to our ob- 
servation vegetable and animal products peculiar to themselves. 
Of the littoral description are sand-hills on the sea-shore, coral 
and other submarine rocks, of a concave form, which often rise 
from a very considerable depth, and convex hills, composed of 
stone, on the dry land. The concave littoral mountains, which 
rise above the surface of the water along the coast, are deno- 
minated cliffs, and are merely steep banks, of a greater or less 
degree of elevation, but generally on a level with the adjacent 
ground. Rock-plants and fuci, sea-fowl, testacea, &c. inhabit 
them, in great profusion and varicty. 

Under the Terrestrial Harmonies of the Earth, our attention 
is directed to the consideration of those mountains which are 
reckoned peculiar to the earth itself; as the great granitic 
chains, which combine the harmonies of all the others, and 
may be regarded as forming their common centre, or nucleus. 
Like mountains of other descriptions, they are greatly varied 
in their forms; and they not only contribute to adorn the 
landscape, but are essentially instrumental in maintaining the 
harmonies of nature: since, without them, winds, waters, 
plants, and animals, would be arrested in their courses and 
movements. 

The Terrestrial Harmonies of Vegetables naturally impel 
our thoughts to that Aumus, or vegetable mould, which acts 
such an important part on the surface of the globe. ‘This 
stratum, 
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stratum, which in our latitudes scarcely éxceeds a foot in 
depth, is made up of the remains of fossil and particularly 
of vegetable bodies, of which it is at once the cradle and the 
grave; Nature ever extracting life from the spoils of death. 
Here the author rapidly glances at the process of vegetation, 
as it is affected or modified by the different kinds of moun- 
tains and vallics. 

The Terrestrial Harmonies of Animals arc still more nu- 
merous and interesting; because animals, besides being sub- 
ject to the laws of gravitation, are endued with an intrinsic 
power of progressive motion ; and the disposition and distri- 
bution of this power are nicely varied and adjusted to the 
operation ofthe more general law of attraction, which may be 
exemplified in the movements of individuals of the different 
classes, genera, and species. Other adaptations of their eco- 
nomy may be referred to the categories of repose, temper- 
ature, habits, and various other circumstances, incident to 
the condition of sentient beings. 

Among the chief of the Terrestrial Harmonies of Man, may 
be reckoned that of rest and motion; which manifest such a 
direct influence on all his proceedings, and to the enjoyment 
of which his curious frame is so admirably suited. <A sort of 
analogy may be traced between the structure of the earth’s 
surface and that of the human body. In the soft grasses of 
the meadow, Nature has spread for man the couch of repose ; 
and to the bosom of the earth she bids him resign those 
elements which he borrowed from it. 

A section is devoted to the Terrestrial Harmonies of Chil- 
dren, or rather to some important points in conducting early 
education, to the truth of which the majority of discerning 
and feeling parents will readily yield assent. 


[ To be continued. | 
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Art. II. The Life and Campaigns of Field-Marshal Prince Blii- 
cher of Wahistatt, from the Period of his Birth, down to his 
Second Entry into Paris, in 1815; comprehending not onl 
authentic Biographical Incidents of the leading Military Cha- 
racters of both the French and Confederate Armies, but much 
novel and interesting Matter. Translated, in part, from the 
German of General Count Gneisenau,. Quarter-Master General 
to Prince Blicher’s Army; with considerable Additions by 
J. E. Marston, Esq. of the Hamburgh-Biirger-Guard. 8vo. 
pp- 430. 18s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1815. 


T= interest inspired by the name of the hardy veteran of 

Prussia, and by an examination of the circumstances ac- 
companying some of the battles in the campaign of 1812, 
will 
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will induce us to extend the present article to some length, 
although the publication before us has not so much claim to 
notice as its title might seem to prefer. Indeed, we feel it 
incumbent on us to warn our readers, in the outset, that an 
improper liberty is taken in that title-page with the name 
of General Gneisenau; (to whom, as is often the case with 
regard to the Quarter-Master General of an army, much 
more merit is due than the public suppose;) since the volume 
contains nothing from the pen of that distinguished officer ex- 
cept copies of a few of his official reports, taken from the 
news-papers. 

Marshal Bliicher was born at Rostock in the dutchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in 1742, of a family of considerable 
antiquity. Being placed, during the war of 1756, for the 
purpose of safety i in the island of Rugen, his attention was 
caught by the appearance of the Swedish Hussars stationed 
in that quarter ; and his mimd was so strongly excited towards 
a military life, that he insisted on embracing it as a pro- 
fession, notwithstanding the dissuasion of his relations. He 
entered the army accordingly : but, during his second cam- 
paign, as a cadet in a regiment of Swedish Hussars, he was 
made prisoner by a division of Prussian cavalry, and was 

carried, with other captives, before the commanding officer. 
The youth and open features of young Blucher gained him 
the esteem ofthe Prussian Colonel, and led to his removal into 
that service, after proper means had been taken to procure his 
discharge from the Swedish: a measure which was accomplished 
by the Colonel of the Prussian regiment, whose name was 
Von Belling, consenting to send back a Swedish officer who 
had been made prisoner under circumstances that exposed 
him to the hazard of punishment at the hands of the Prus- 
sians. Biucher was now made a Lieutenant, and had the be- 
nefit of much instruction from his Colonel; who was in the 
habit of saying, ** My young adjutant will one day become 
an ornament to the service, if his natural parts are improved 
by a knowlege of tactics.” 

In this regiment, Blucher continued for a number of years, 
until his Colonel happened to fall under the displeasure of 
his peremptory master, Frederick H., and was displaced. 
Being by this time senior captain of the regiment, Bliicher ex- 
pected to succeed to the vacancy which soon afterward occur 
red on the death of the Major, but the interference of the new 
Colonel procured that rank for an officer of higher birth ; 
when, finding his remonstrances disregar ded, he asked leave 
to resign, and received from the king ina couple of lines = 
bluntly 
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dluntly expressed assent which found its way almost generally 
during the last year into our news-papers. He now married, 
and lived quietly in the country during the remainder of the 
reign of Frederick ; a period of not less than fifteen years: 
but he re-entered the army in 1786, with the rank of Major, 
and soon afterward received the commissions of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Colonel. His talents were first called into 
action in the campaign against the French in 1793: when, at 
the head of his regiment, and frequently on detached ser- 
vice, he had opportunities of displaying his intrepid and 
enterprizing character; gaining also the hearts of his officers 
and soldiers by the open condescension of his manners, and 
by partaking all their hardships. In 1794, he was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General: but, a peace ensuing, seven 
years elapsed before he acquired the next step in rank. He 
had no opportunity of active service until the disastrous 
campaign of 1806; when the resistance made by him at the 
head of a small body of troops, pursued and insulated, formed 
a gratifying contrast to the general flight of the Prussian 
army. It will be in the recollection of many of our readers, 
that Blucher, when cut off from the means of retreating to 
the eastward after the battle of Jena, was so far from thinking 
of capitulating, that he continued to harass the French with 
as much activity and intrepidity as if he had been at the head 
of an imposing force; and he did not surrender until, driven 
trom province to province, he had reached at Lubeck the utmost 
verge of the German territory, and occupied a French force 
of four times his own numbers. His perseverance was dic- 
tated not by a delusive hope of eventual success, but by a wish 
to lessen, as much as it was in his power, the pressure on the 
heart of the kingdom, by drawing a proportion of the French 
to its western extremity. 

The battle of Eylau took place during Blucher’s captivity, 
but he was soon afterward exchanged for Marshal Victor, 
and treated by Bonaparte with much affectation of politeness. 
He was not, however, to be thus duped; and his name will be 
sought in vain among those Prussian officers who consented 
to serve in furtherance of Bonaparte’s projects on Russia. 
When his country had at last a prospect of avenging her 
wrongs, he was called forth, and placed at the head of her 
army ; where his appearance increased surprizingly the ardour 
of the troops. 


‘ His character is marked by a combination of rare qualities, 
great frankness of manner, and a popular freedom of speech, 
which have gained him the unbounded confidence and love of his 
soldiers, whom, on all occasions, he calls his children, and who 
never 
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never speak of him but by the appellation of father. A firmness 
and decision in the hour of danger rank him with the first com- 
manders in the world. In the heat of battle, in the tumult of en 
important onset, when leading his troops to an attack, his courage, 
intrepidity, and presence of mind, are most conspicuous. His 
voice always cheers the resolute, and his example animates the 
wavering and tardy. —‘ When galloping down the front of his lines, 
either on parade or before the enemy, his heroic figure, his eye 
full of fire and energy, an inspiring voice, and a gallant chivalrous 
management of his horse, attract the notice of the files, fix their 
attention, make an indelible impression on the spectators, and 
seem to pledge success to the heart of every soldier, if led on by 
such a commander.’ 


Although the operations of May and June 1813 were not fa- 
vourable in the result to the allies, yet Bonaparte’s successes 
were obtained by immense sacrifices. At this time, Blucher 


acted in co-operation with, and indeed under the orders of . 


the Russian General; so that, strictly speaking, he was not 
answerable for the determination to fight the enemy either at 
Lutzen or Bautzen. It is not to be doubted, however, that 
on both occasions his vote was cordially given in favour of 
decisive measures. At Lutzcn, Bonaparte, though greatly 
superior in numbers, had not completed his dispositions; and 
at Bautzen the allied force had the advantage of a stron 
though too much extended position. In both battles, the 
relative numbers are said to have been about 70,000 to 
100,000; but the allies were sure, at all events, of covering 
their retreat by their great superiority in cavalry. Their loss 
in the former of these battles was computed at 10,000 men, 
killed and wounded; in the latter at nearly 15,000: but, 

reat as was this slaughter, it formed perhaps not much more 
than half of the French loss. In the retreat which followed 
the battle of Bautzen, Blucher found an opportunity of display- 
ing his talents against the French van-guard, whom he drew 
into an ambuscade near Haynau on the 26th of May (1813), 
and would have completely captured, had it not been for the 
too great eagerness of his troops: — but he took several hun- 
dreds of prisoners, witli eighteen pieces of cannon, and a 
quantity of stores. 

The armistice concluded after this affair was not dictated 
on either side by a disposition to peace; Bonaparte being con- 
fident of success if he were allowed time to bring up his new 
levies, while the allies cherished similar hopes (and happily 
with a better foundation) from the exertions making through- 
out Prussia, Russia, and Austria. While operations were 
thus at a stand in Germany, the attention of England and 
the Continent was pointed towards Spain, and gratified most 
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cpportunely by the battle of Vittoria. ‘This signal conquest 
had, no doubt, considerable influence with the cabinet of 
Vienna, by adding weight to the propositions of the allies, 
and encouraging that decisive scheme of operations which 
pointed to the expulsion of the French from Germany. Aus- 
tria consequently now took a decided part, and, on the rupture 
of the armistice in August, received a large body of Russian 
troops into her Bohemian territory. [tis from this period that 
we are to contemplate Bliicher in his separate command. 
Bonaparte having made Dresden his grand central point, 
the mass of the allied force operated against him from the 
south; while Blucher, at the head of nearly 60,c00 men, 
was opposed to the I’rench army stationed to the east of the 
Saxon capital. ‘Though the French Emperor was now over- 
matched in numbers, he hoped, by making a fortified city 
the pivot of his operations, and by rapid marching backwards 
and forwards, to be able to oppose a superior body at any 
point which might be attacked. During his absence at Dres- 
den, on the 26th of August, the battle of the Katzbach was 


fought between Blicher and Macdonald; — a battle de- 
serving of notice as being the first in which the Prussian 


General had an undivided command, He had made his ar- 
rangements for attacking the French, when he learned that 
they also were proceeding on the offensive plan, and were 
actually on their march towards him. He then halted his 
columns, and made them conceal as much as they could their 
numbers and their cannon. ‘The ground had been drenched 
for several days by rain, and the air being much obscured 
made reconnoitring very difficult: so that, though the move- 
ment of such large bodies could not escape the observation of 
the French, the onset of the Prussians was in a great measure 
unexpected. The rain having rendered their fire-arms 
almost useless, recourse was had te the bayonet, and dreadtul 
scenes of slaughter took place: 


‘ It was the second battalion of the Brandenburg regiment of 
infantry that formed the head of the column which made the 
first onset. Cool, steady, and compact, the battalion advanced to 
storm three batteries, protected by two squares of infantry of the 
enemy’s centre. The cannon-balls plunged into the ranks, mow- 
ing down whole files. The Prussian column, silent as death, 
moved on unshaken. A galling fire of grape-shot now thinned 
their ranks. No one looked either to the right or left, and shouts 
of “ Forwards! forwards!” stifled the cries of the wounded and 
the dying. Whole sections fell, and the dauntless survivors did 
but press on the more vehemently to use the bayonet. Closing 
with the enemy, a dreadful pause of irresolute suspense seemed 
to intervene, when, as the officers shouted, ‘* Down upon them! 
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down upon them!” a furious murderous charge with the bayonet 
ensued. In the heat of the attack no quarter was given, and 
scarcely ten minutes elapsed before the enemy’s phalanx was 
transformed into a pyramid of ghastly corpses. The other square, 
shuddering at the fate of their advance, broke, and took to their 
heels. The tumult and confusion in the French centre were so 
great, that two regiments of French horse, which advanced at full 
gallop to cover the fugitives, passed the Prussian column at this 
moment, mistaking them for their comrades.’ 


In vain the French attempted to redeem the day by a 
furious attack on the Prussian left, and subsequently by a 
collective charge of their cavalry; neither the Prussians nor a 
Russian corps acting with them were to be overthrown ; and 
the enemy had no alternative, but to make their way across 
the rivers Katzbach and Neisse, both greatly swollen by 
the rain. The battle lasted from 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
till night, and was followed in a few days by the capture of a 
division of French troops exceeding 8000 men; who in the 
anticipation of success had been ordered to manceuvre on the 
rear of the allied army. The aggregate loss of the French in 
prisoners thus amounted to 18,000 men, with 100 pieces of 
cannon. ‘This reverse and the capture of Vandamme’s corps 
by Schwartzenberg were the first serious blows struck in the 
autumn-campaign of 1813; and they were followed by the re- 
pulse of the French army under Oudinot, in its attempt to 
advance against Berlin. ‘The success of these operations, 
and the approach of an additional corps of Russians under 
Benigsen, encouraged the Prince of Schwartzenberg to adopt 
a more daring course; and to exchange the plan of alternate 
advance and retreat for the decisive manceuvre of making the 
allied troops advance from all points against Leipsic, in order 
to throw themselves on the flanks and rear of Bonaparte. To 
this determination he was farther stimulated by the secret 
treaty just concluded with Bavaria; in consequence of which, 
General Wrede was enabled to march to Hanau for the pur- 
pose of attacking the French in their retreat. 

This operation was by much the most complicated and 
hazardous that the Allies had yet attempted. Their troops 
were superior to the I'rench in numbers and discipline: but 
the latter were more collected, and might, by a rapid concen- 
tration, strike a sudden blow on one of the advancing armies. 
Hence the importance of secrecy and celerity, particularly in 
the case of Bliicher, whose movements across the Elbe could 
hardly be made without bringing him within the reach of the 
Krench. His method of managing the passage of that river 
has always appeared to us the most distinguished of his oper- 
ations. While he occupied the opposing force of the French 
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by an appearance of hostility, he prepared in secret two 
bridges of pontoons ; and, breaking up his camp near'Dres- 
den on the morning of October 1., he marched with great 
rapidity in a north-west direction. In two days he reached 
the Elbe at Elster, the spot of his intended passage. Here, 
on the night of his arrival, he threw over the two bridges of 
ontoons in the face of the enemy’s fire, and the first part of 
his army crossed early in the morning of the 3d. A body 
of 20,000 French, under Bertrand, now attempted to oppose 
him in a strong position near Wartenburg: but their resist- 
ance was ineffectual, anxi Bliicher soon brought his force into 
communication with that of Bernadotte; making on the left 
side of the Elbe a body of 120,000 men. 

The events that followed were decisive of the fate of Ger- 
many and of the Continent at large. In the battles near 
Leipsic, Bliicher took that active part which was to be ex- 
pected from his personal ardour, and the impatience of his 
countrymen to avenge their wrongs. ‘The work before us 

ives a long, but by no means a clear, account of the fighting 
on the eventful days of the 16th and 18th of October. On the 
former, the Prussians had an obstinate action with the French 
posted at Mockern, and carried that position by dint of the 
most persevering efforts. The main body of the French 
were at this time fighting at a distance to the south-west 
against Schwartzenberg ; the heat of the action was near the 
village of Lindenau ; and at a moment when things looked fa- 
vourable, Bonaparte sent offa messenger to the King of Saxony 
in Leipsic, with a laconic note in these words: * Nous avons 
du succes; on m’attaque du cété de Lindenau, mais on se cas- 
sera le nez*.” The result of these different actions was an 
approximation of the allied troops for a more combined and 
decisive conflict. The 17th passed without fighting, but in 
the evening the allies determined to make a general attack on 
the French in the morning. Bernadotte, being at some dis- 
tance from Schwartzenberg’s quarters, was not present at the 
conference, but was soon understood to consider that plan as 
premature. He was probably disposed to confine the oper- 
ations on so formidable a host to rear-guard attacks, to be 
commenced after circumstances should compel them to re- 
treat: but Bliicher, viewing matters in a very different light, 
hastened, very early in the morning of the 18th, to Berna- 
dotte’s head-quarters, with Prince William of Prussia, who 





* “We go on prosperously: the enemy is attacking me on the 
aide of Lindenau, but will get his knuckles rapped.” 
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attended for the purpose of supplying Bliicher’s deficient 
knowlege of the French language: 


‘ Upon Prince William’s opening the object of their visit, men- 
tioning that the attack must at all events take place, and General 
Bliicher’s wish for his powerful and decisive co-operation ; the 
Crown Prince, in a hurried and hasty tone, exclaimed: 

‘ « Do but consider that you have to act against the fero- 
cious untameable spirit ofa tiger! Reflect, that it is with Napoleon 
you enter the lists, who has never as yet lost a battle!” 

‘ Our veteran eagerly inquired what the Prince said, and, on 
being informed, replied in his usual firm manner: — Tell his 
Highness I shall attack the enemy wherever I find him, this 
morning, and shall beat him too ; let who will support me. Delay 
is all we have to fear. Indecision can alone undo us.” 

‘ The Crown Prince, however, still continued to state and re- 
peat his difficulties and doubts: upon which Prince William of 
Prussia declared, in the name of the Allies, ‘‘ That although they 
could not prevent his Highness from adopting those measures 
which he might judge most favourable to the issue of the cam- 
paign; yet as the general attack was determined upon, they 
should, on his refusal to co-operate in this momentous hour, be 
obliged to leave his Highness no other troops to command than 
his own Swedes.” 

‘ Hereupon the Crown Prince, with much warmth, replied: — 
‘© What is it you mean? How am [I to construe this language? 
Napoleon himself never dared to utter such abrupt remarks to- 
wards me, as Marshal of France, which your Highness now thinks 
proper to make to me, as Crown Prince of Sweden.” 

‘ Blucher, on these observations*being explained to him, re- 
joined, with evident irritation and impatience : — “Tf his High- 
ness is afraid —if he does not think himself strong enough, [ll 
let him have Langeron’s corps (which he actually did) ; ‘but by 
G— I shall make a greater impression on the foe, with my hand- 
ful_of men, than the Prince, as I see, will with his tens of 
thousands. Procrastination will play the devil with us. Here, 
I observe, we may lose time. Let us be gone.” As Bliicher spoke 
these last wor ds. the cannonade of the Bohemian army was dis- 
tinctly heard.’ 


Though he was thus backward to engage, Bernadotte per- 
formed his part extremely well in the action, the result of 
which was much accelerated in his quarter by the coming over 


of the Saxon troops. 


‘ The 7th corps was drawn up in two lines near Paunsdorf. 
The brigade of cavalry belonging to this corps, the light artillery, 
and a battalion of light infantry (all Saxons), as likewise a brigade 
of Wirtemberg cavalry, under General Normann, were posted 
between Paunsdorf and Taucha. These troops were upon the 
point of being charged by the Russian cavalry, when they marched 
hastily forwards, the infantry shouldering their firelocks, and the 
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cavalry sheathing their swords, and came over to the Allies. The 
Saxon corps * posted in Paunsdorf, no sooner heard of this event, 
than they took the same resolution; and although the Saxon 
General, Von Zeschau, endeavoured to prevent them, yet the 
whole of the 1st brigade, consisting of eleven battalions of in- 
fantry, three squadrons of cavalry, and three complete batteries 
of heavy artillery, followed the noble example of their brethren 
in arms, and made the cause of the confederates their own. 
General Platow received them with every mark of joy and en- 
thusiasm, and detached some regiments of Cossacks to keep the 
French horse in check that endeavoured to impede the march of 
the Saxons and faithful Germans on the road of honour.’ 


The great slaughter on this day took place in the village of 
Probstheide, where Bonaparte made the most obstinate resist- 
ance to the efforts of the Austrians and the Russians: but, 
though he was not absolutely worsted in this point, the aban- 
donment of the whole of his positions became unavoidable after 
the defection of the Saxons, and the progress made on the 
east side of Leipsic by Bliicher and Bernadotte. The loss of 
the allies was great, but far inferior to that of the French; 
who are said to have suffered on the 16th, 18th, and roth, a 
diminution of nearly 60,000 men, including the wounded left 
behind in Leipsic: two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon 
also fell into the hands of the allies. The forces brought on 
this occasion into contact exceed any numbers recorded in 
authentic history: Bonaparte having under him, in a concen- 
trated position, above 170,000 effective men; while the allies 
had, in a wider circle, above 250,000. 

In the campaign of 1814, the first operations of Blicher 
consisted of the passage of the Rhine on the 1st of January ; of 
a march through Alsace and Lorraine until he formed a junc- 
tion with the grand army under Schwartzenberg; and of the 
battle of La Rothiere on the 1st of February, in which, after 
some loss in the outset, the Allies succeeded in defeating 
Bonaparte. This advantage had, however, the effect of 
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‘* On the 18th, at Paunsdorf, one of Congreve’s rockets 
fell before the front of a battalion of Saxons; but the fusee 
burning out by accident, before it burst, it produced no effect. 
Some of the men, on examining it, and discovering it to be one 
of the English rockets, of which they had heard such a terrible 
description, began to crack their jokes on this new-created harm- 
less messenger; but in the midst of their merriment, a second 
happening to fall in the ranks, spreading destruction and dismay 
all around, the whole battalion, as if seized with a sudden panic, 
broke and dispersed itself instantaneously, nor could the- officers, 
with all their authority and threats, collect and rally the men 
again, to bring them into the line.’ 
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prompting Bliicher to advance too rapidly, and produced 
those partial checks towards the middle of February, which 
created so much unfounded alarm in England; connected as 
they were with an imaginary backwardness on the part of 
Austria, and with apprehensions of the result of what may, in 
our opinion, be styled the equally imaginary negociation at 
Chatillon. Certain it is that any imprudence on the part of 
the Field-Marshal was amply compensated by his subsequent 
caution, and by his judicious dispositions near Laon; where, 
on the gth or rather on the roth of March, he effectually 
foiled all the efforts of the French. Napoleon now marched 
against Schwartzenberg, and took the extraordinary resolution 
of throwing himself in the rear of the Austrians, the result 
of which was the almost unopposed march of the Allies to 
Paris. 

We come now to the last scene in this military drama. 
The short campaign of the summer of 1815 discovered on 
the part of Bliicher the same activity and intrepidity which 
he had before displayed ; though mixed, it must be confessed, 
with a portion of the same over-confidence. By making a 
stand so near the frontier as Ligny, he brought on himself 
the main body of the French before he could be fully sup- 
ported by our troops, and in fact before the arrival of one of 
his own corps. On the memorable day of Waterloo, also, 
he certainly under-rated the difficulties of the march from his 
position at Wavre to the field of battle, and calculated on 
taking part in the action long before five in the afternoon. 
Nothing, however, could surpass his exertions after he had 
come up, or the judgment discovered in directing the strength 
of his army against the main body of the French, without dis- 
quieting himself about the temporary success of Grouchy at 
Wavre. 

The portrait prefixed to this volume is a striking likeness of 
the Field-Marshal. His features, and indeed many of his 
actions, suggest rather the idea of an intrepid warrior than of 
a reflecting leader; so that we are inclined to ascribe much 
truth to the saying current among the Prussian officers, that 
«¢ it is Gneisenau who combines and Blucher who executes.” 

We are sorry, in summing up, to be under the necessity of 
repeating a negative opinion of this work. It is, on the whole, 
an odd mixture; exhibiting in some passages remarks not 
undeserving of attention, and in others a strange confusion of 
different accounts. The battle of Waterloo, for instance, is 
described in one way at p. 412. and in another at p. 414.3 and, 
in the battle of Leipsic, the occurrences of the 18th are re- 
lated before those of the 16th. In one part the — 
ea 
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deals in sudden apostrophes, in another in Pree cot exag- 
gerations. Unluckily, the defects of the original are not 
mended in the translation, which is hasty and erroneous. The 
reader of the book, therefore, must be contented to seek his 
gratification in the events, for he will be disappointed and 
mortified at the manner of relating them. ‘The best executed 
part of it consists of the plans of the battles, which are well 
engraved, with clear and circumstantial explanations; and, 
occasionally, an amusing passage is to be found in the notes. 


a 





Art. III. Cona; or the Vale of Clwyd; and other Poems. 12mo. 
pp- 215. 78.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


T is not often that we see the stanza of Spenser better ma- 
naged than in this anonymous tale of Cona. The basis of 
the poem is a love-story, coincident with the invasion of Mona 
by the Romans; and, if it be not abounding in probabilities, 
it is yet sufficiently productive of poetical situations and de- 
scriptions, while the language throughout is elegant and 
appropriate, with but few exceptions. ‘The modest shape and 
announcement of this meritorious composition form a pleasing 
contrast to the pompous nothings which the muse of the day 
so incessantly brings forth; and we certainly have no more 
welcome employment in the discharge of our critical func- 
tions, than that of contributing to call into notice such pro- 
ductions as the unassuming manner of their publication would 
otherwise too often doom to comparative obscurity. As tothe 
tale itself, it has no complicated contrivance that can demand 
analysis; and, where all is smooth and easily developed,.a full 
account of the incidents and characters is neither requisite nor 
desirable: indeed, the reader’s pleasure would be diminished by 
such a plan, and nothing would be added to the reputation of 
the writer. We shall, therefore, pursue our more usual course 
with the minor efforts of poetry, and quote some detached 
specimens of the work, interspersing them with our own 
remarks. 
We cannot refuse to sympathize with the melancholy of an 
author who so naturally expresses his feelings of despondence 
as in the following stanza: 


‘ Oh! while I trace the Clwyd’s haunted stream, 
To gaze on monument of elder fame, * 
May fair-winged Fancy light a wizard beam, 
To lead me to the fount of holy flame! 








—_——— 


* * To gaze on monument of elder fame. We are sometimes an- 
noyed with this Walter Scottish violation of grammar, and similar 
faults, in the Vale of Clwyd, but not frequently. 
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Not that I dare to ask a poet's name ; 

No, all I crave is Nature’s kindly glow, 

(A prayer that merits nor reproof nor blame) 

To chase my bosom’s deeply reoted woe, 

And sooth my sorrowing soul, while untaught numbers flow. 


¢ For I have closed the eye of many a friend, 


This strain of depression pervades many parts of the vo- 
lume, and rather adds to the pleasure of perusing it : 


‘6 Non guia vexari quenguam est jucunda voluptas, 


Female instr uction, g given to an ingenuous and beloved youth, 
is well described in the subjoined lines: and at the conclud- 
ing portion of them a,subje ‘ct ever new and inexhaustible, al- 
though constantly repeated, is happily introduced: 


‘¢ With curious eye the matron loved to trace 


With chilling care have struggled long in vain, 
Have seen the hopes that rose so fair, descend 

In disappointment, misery, and pain. 

By treachery my heart is rent in twain, 

Love’s early blossoms wither in the grave, 

My bark is “wrecked on life’s tempestuous main ; 
Yet heavea has pleased my lyre alone to save, 

Of all the joys my youth in bright profusion gave.’ 


Sed gquibus zpse malis careas quia cernere suave est.” 


The earliest dawnings of immortal mind, 

The intellectual glance, the blushing grace, 

That leaves the painter’s baffled art ‘behind, 

Around the soul by Nature’s hand cotwined 

The wondrous links of Memory’s golden chain, 
That holds the bright ideas well combined, 

Obedient to the will a brilliant train, 

The rudiments of thought and embryo Fancy’s reign. 


Full well she knew to scatter Virtue’s seed, 

In fair profusion o’er the fruitful heart, 

To pluck betimes rank Vice’s poisoned weed, 

That soon with deepening root would mock her art ; 
To act the Mentor and companion’s part, 

To lure to knowledge, while she seemed to play, 
And, grave Instruction’s formal looks apart, 

To teach the youth to walk in wisdom’s way, 

Which she would fondly paint in hues of opening day. 





O lovely woman! man’s unvarying friend, 

Thy soothing accents hush his infant wail, 

Thy ever-wakeful eyes on age attend, 

When the warm pulse of life begins to fail ; 

To chase the cloud of care thy smiles avail, 

In danger faithful as the turtle dove, 

The star that gilds the gloom when woes assail ; 
Thy gentle bosom is the home of love, 

The heaven of bliss below, the paradise above.’ 
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The reader is to imagine that the hero and the heroine of 

the tale have becn separ: rated ; that a battle disastrous to the 

Britons has taken place; and that the youthiu! Meredyth and 

the aged Mervyn, the lover and the father of Cona, have 
escaped to the Irish coast: where long 


‘ They wandered on their weary pilgrimage, 
Seeking a place of rest they no where found, 
With fortune doomed a cruel war to wage; 
Exiled from all they loved, they roame a around 
The hills of Erin to her fa ithe ‘st bound, 
When, at the close of a long summer day, 
Through shades of eve they ‘he ard so sweet a sound, 
That it might seem the song of mountain fay, 
Or spirit of the wood that sung no carthly lay. 


‘ When bounding from the forest like a fawn, 

A wreath of thyme and roses round her head, 

A female fair as genius of the dawn, 

With easy grace adown the mountain sped. 

Eve’s slanting ray a light on features shed, 

In which appeared an air of settled sadness, 

Yet with the thoughts by veering fancy bred, 

It brightened in a gleam of wildered gladaess, 

Or sunk again in gloom of melancholy madness. 
Again a strain was dying on the ear, 

Sweet as the angelic harp that sounds on high, 
When sinless childhood dries the suffering tear, 
Shining in robes of immortality, 

A pure and stainless spirit in the sky. 

It was an air of Wales, and Cona’s song 

That oft delighted her in infancy : 

‘‘ She comes,” they cry, “ she quits the heavenly throng, 
To light the gloom of woe these dreary wilds among. 


‘ The lovely minstrel lightly trod the wild, 
Regardless of the strangers, gliding by, 
With features so celestial and so mild, 
That she might seem a tenant of the sky: 
Breathiess they traced her with an eager eye, 
Yor Cona’s every lineament was there ; 
Awed by the sight they watched when she should fly 
On pinions of an angel through the air, 
To join the heavenly throng in mansions passing fair. 


Beside a stream she stooped to cull a flower ; 

‘¢ This planted near his monument,” she said, 

«¢ And watered by affection’s dewy shower, 

Awhile may bloom in honour of the dead. 

Why, Meredyth, by idle terrors led, 

Did thy distracted Cona trust the wave ? 

Oh! I for ever should have made my bed 

On grassy turf, whose verdure wraps thy grave, 

Though piercing winds did blow and angry tempests rave. 


‘> Wretch 


__e 
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¢ “ Wretch that I am I broke a parent’s heart ; 
Yes, I who was his solace and his stay, 
I planted in his soul a poisoned dart, 
The hour from Cambria’s shores I fled away — 


” 
! 


O cruel child, unworthy of the day 
Then copiously her tears began to flow, 

Bright as the rain-drops in the sunny ray, 

Her cheek was crimsoned with a hectic glow, 

Of phrenzy were her cries, and long and wild her woe.’ 


We do not admire the Latin order of the genitive case be- 
fore the nominative in the last line of this passage; nor, 
perhaps, the medical expression of ‘ hectic glow’ in the last 
line but one; and some other expressions occur which, we 
think, the good taste of our readers will condemn. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, for the explanation of the events 
mentioned in the extract, that Cona, on the supposed death 
of her father and her lover, had fled in wild mood to Ireland, 
where the above striking rencontre and recognition take 
place. We shall not acquaint our readers with the conclusion 
of the story, for obvious reasons: but, returning to one other 
common-place of the poet, we shall only notice a few 
verbal errors, and then take our leave of him in much good 
humour. 

The early studies and pleasures of Meredyth and Cona 
having been pleasingly described, the ensuing old but always 
interesting sort of apostrophe naturally occurs : 


-¢ Oh! if a ray of heaven descend on earth, 
Tis when in spring of life love’s kindling flame 
Refines the virtues as it gives them birth, 
Exalting and ennobling every aim, 
Making by kindly glow two souls the same, 
Where every feeling finds an answering chord, 
That sweetly vibrates through the thrilling frame, 
Unmarred by strife and jealousy abhorred, 
While every word and thought and joy and grief accord.’ 


We have censured the occasional substitution of singular 
for plural, and the omission of the article, in this poem ; and, 
tired as we are with noticing errors so generally prevalent in 
the ephemeral trash which besets us, we still cannot help 

ointing them out in a work of any merit. Another species 
of fault is observable in the occurrence of too many rhymes 
of similar termination, and of more than two syllables :— 
for instance, ‘ astonishment’ and ‘ tenement’ and ‘ battlement’ 
in one stanza. The French, we know, permit these homo- 
teleutic terminations: but to an English ear they are offensive ; 
and the words above mentioned have also, as we have implied, 
an Hudibrastic effect, (from their unwieldy length at the wee 
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of ‘a verse,) which completely destroys all epic seriousness 
and dignity. Such rhymes as ‘ victory’ and * revelry’ and 
‘ chivalry,’ are more in the style of the player’s prologue in 
Hamlet: 

«¢ For us and for our tragedy,” &c. 


a style that we have so constantly to censure in modern versi- 
fication. * Commotion’ and * motion’ and * devotion’ are of 
an equally objectionable description. Oh! for something 
still more uniformly like the correct language, and the easy 
and natural versification, of the purer era of our literature! 





—_—— ——p 


Art. IV. Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems, by the late Mr. 
Charles Leftley; together with a short Account of his Life 
and Writings. To which is added a poetical Collection, con- 
sisting of Elegies, Ballads, and Sketches, on various Subjects, 
chiefly descriptive, written in India, and during a Voyage to 
and from Madras. By W. Linley, Esq. late in the Service of 
the India Company. 12mo. pp.199. 78. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 


M* Lin.tey, the brother of the accomplished and well 
known Mrs. Sheridan, has in our opinion too highly 
rated the poetical talents of his friend Mr. Leftley; in whose 
compositions we find more of affectation than of legitimate 
fancy, and more of excentricity than of genius. The Sonnets 
are not many in number, and the first may probably afford 
as fair asample as any: 
‘ If we may credit ancient tales of fancy, 
In fairy land such magic dwelt in numbers, 
That valiant knights, well vers’d in necromancy, 
By these have burst enchanted virgins’ slumbers. 
Oh! may such virtue medicate my sonnet ! 
May it become an amulet so holy, 
That, when you bend, sweet maid, your eyes upon it, 
All ills may fly, pain, grief, and melancholy! 
Despair not then: thy cause, my fair, is aided; 
No longer (burning, pining, and dejected, 
Thy bright eyes dimm’d, thy rosy color faded, 
Thy pulse fast beating, thy chaste blood infected, ) 
By that grim giant, fever, be invaded ; — 
Sleep in thy bower secure, by love protected.’ 


The following is in a better manner: it has something of 
the quaintness of our own older bards, with something of the 
rapture of ‘Tibullus : 

‘ How comes my mistress? like a bridemaid clad, 

Or like a nun, who thinks all pleasure vain ? 

I would not have her throb like me, with pain, 

And yet, methinks, I would not have her glad: 
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So long an absence should have made her sad; 
‘i Yet eg be sad to meet my kiss again ? 
Oh! no; like me she should affect disdain, 
And vet, “Like me, be rapturously inad ! 
I fain would see her, full of hopes and fears, 
Hang on my neck with pleasure and with shame! 
Behold her bright eyes smile, and smile in tears, 
And hear her falter as she lisps my name: 
Oh! if the vagrant beauty thus appears, 
Love light thy torch !— I bid adieu to fame!’ 


Of the Odes, that which is intitled ‘ The Hunting of 3 
Havardur’ is open to the objection that all the subjects of 
Runic mythology are become trite and uninteresting. The | 
ode ‘ On the Baptism of a beloved Child’ is by far the most 
favourable specimen, and we select the address to the Infant 
as very pretty: 


‘ Ah! lovely babe, forbear to weep, 
Forbear to swell the deepening sigh, 
Thy first, thy best of friends is nigh, 
To pillow up thine infant charms 
Safe in the cradle of her arms, 
Pig hush thy little cares to sleep. 
\s shadows, skimming o’er the lake, 
Ting rd with the reddening morning’s glow, 
May sorrow travel o’er thy mind ; 
That when the clouds of trouble break, 
No dusky hue be seen below, 
No printed current left behind. 
Lull’d on the rosy couch of rest 
May all thy coming years be blest ; 
Nor e’er forget thy father’s toil, 
Thy mother’s watchful nights, her vivifying smile ; 
But ever great, and ever good, 
Unlock the fountains of thy heart, 
And thence, with liberal grace, impart 
The golden stream of gratitude !’ 


The next division of Mr. Leftley’s poems is termed ¢ Flights 
of Fancy.’ We have frequently met with some of these in 
MS., and rather think that they have attracted attention: 
but to us they appear simply trifling ; — witness such flights as 


‘ Zephyr, whither art thou straying ! 

Tell me where ? 

With prankish girls in gardens playing 
False as fair ? 

A butterfly’s light back bestriding, 

Queen bees to honeysuckles guiding, 

Or in a swinging hairbell riding, 
Free from care ? 


‘ Before. 
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¢ Before Aurora’s car you amble, 

High in air ; ; 

At noon, when Neptune's sea-nymphs gambol, 
Braid their hair ; 

When on the tumbiing billows rolling, 

Or on the smooth sands idly strolling, 

Or in cool grottos they lie loliing, 
You sport there. 


‘ To chase the moonbeams up the mountains 

You prepare ; 

Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 
Mirth to share: 

Now seen with love-lorn lilies weeping, 

Now with a blushing rose-bud sleeping, 

While fays from forth their chambers peeping, 
Cry, O rare!’ 

Or, 


‘ « Qn the down of a thistle I fly.” 

‘¢ Whither, oh, whither ?” 
«* ‘To great Oberon’s court, 

Where they say there's fine sport.” 
‘© So do I.” 
‘¢ So do I.” 
* So do I.” 

«“ And I prithee, sprite, let’s go together.” 


‘ And now beneath the broad oak’s shade, 
Whose bowers the luscious woodbine braid, 
Their cups of dew the fairies quaff, 

And sport and sing, and jest and laugh, 
While many a zephyr perch’d on high 
Pipes to their midnight revelry. 


‘ But hush! they hear 
Shrill chanticleer 
Before the barn-door wind his horn; 
And, hark! from yonder field of corn 
The lark salutes the day. 
And now the village clock strikes one: 
See, see, the antic dance is done ; 
The lights all quench’d; the music’s still ; 
And, ere the sun can climb the hill, 
The fays run round the globe and chase the night away. 
And when the nightingale repeats ’ 
Her melancholy strain, 
Perhaps in these belov’d retreats 
They may rejoice again.’ 

Of the Miscellaneous Poems, the first, called * Shadir, an 
Oriental Eclogue,’ is very common-place; it retains all the 
appropriate Eastern terms, but without the glow of Oriental 

warmth 
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warmth that distinguishes the Eclogues of Collins, which, 
however, are among the least successful of the efforts of that 
admirable poet. The imitations of Cornelius Gallus and 
Horace are not particularly happy. — Mr. Leftley seems to 
have been a very correct versifier, since his cadences are 
musical, and few bad rhymes or verbal faults occur to dis. 

ust his readers: but those who have formed their taste on the 
best models will find too little of simplicity, and (as we have 
already intimated) not sufficient genius to bear out the style 
of excentricity which pervades these compositions. ‘The 
sketch of the author’s biography, which his editor has pro- 
duced, does credit to both. It appears that Mr. Leftley, like 
many other candidates for poetical fame, was brought up in 
the hard school of adversity; and, also like too many others, 
his bodily frame very early gave way under the exertions of 
his mind. The memoir is interesting ; and, taken in connection 
with it, the productions certainly shew that much might have 
been expected if the author had been placed in more en- 
couraging circumstances. It will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks, however, that our criticisms do not exactly coincide 
with those of the biographer. 

The original pieces of the editor, Mr. Linley, appear to 
us worthy of more praise than he claims for them in his 
short pretace. Who will deny the epithet of touching to the 
Elegy on the death of the author’s accomplished sister, to 
whom we have already alluded? ‘Those who bear in memory 
that lady’s beautiful lines to the violin of another (elder) 
brother will surely recognize a kindred spirit in this Elegy. 


‘ In these lone shades, in this sequestered grove 
Sacred to sorrow’s plaint, I touch my lyre; 
True to the feelings of fraternal love, 
Its saddest chord shall vibrate, and expire. 


‘ Oh, most beloved! my sister and my friend! 
While kindred woes still breathe around thine urn, 

Long with the tear of absence must J blend 
The sigh, that speaks ‘“‘ Thou never shalt return !” 


‘ Yet, not for thee reserved, the gloomy power 
Shook o’er thy fading form his fiercer dart, 
A gentler mandate mark’d thy parting hour, 
And hush’d the keener 'throbbings of thy heart. 


‘ 'Twas Faith, that bending o’er the bed of death, 
Shot o’er thy pallid cheek a transient ray, 
With softer effort sooth’d thy labouring breath, 
Gave grace to anguish, beauty to decay. 
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« Thy friends, thy children claimed thy latest care, 





‘ Their’s was the last that to thy bosom clung ; 

1 For them, to heaven put up th’ expiring prayer, 

: The last that faltered on thy trembling tongue! 

g ‘ Oh, most beloved! my sister and my friend! 

4 Thy death, thus lovely, still must I deplore ; 

e Still, as some new regrets my bosom rend, 

‘ Dwell on past pleasures to return no more. 

le ¢ And though an angel’s-bliss may now be thine, 

ie «C«*@é And holier transports lift thy thoughts, above; 

me May one, one last sad solace still be mine, 

* The fond remembrance of the sister’s love ! 

in ‘ Let me retrace those early, happy years, 

Sy When kind indulgence oped her store of charms, 

of When flush’d with joy, or scared by childish fears, 

oe I press’d the mother in the sister’s arms! 

ve ‘ When to thy lyre with timid hope I sung, 

ns Affection beaming from thine eyes the while, 

ng And my young heart, with wild emotion, sprung 

¥ To catch each glance, each dear approving smile : 
* When, as I grew, thy ever watchful zeal 

- to Check’d each rash impulse of my wavering youth, 

his Taught me each manlier sentiment to feel, 

the And walk with honour in the paths of truth. 

, to * When at the last: ah, then! when hope had flown, 

ory Thy mind unchang’d its best monition gave ; 

Jer) It seem’d to speak a lesson scarce its own, 

r. To breathe a. purity beyond the grave. 


‘ That lesson, fix’d for ever in my breast, 
Shall teach me, now, my sorrows to suppress : . 
Drive feverish fancies from my couch of rest, 
And picture brighter scenes to soothe and bless. 


* So shall my soul, resign’d to heaven’s decree, 
To virtue’s tranquil meed once more aspire, 
Nor shall my thoughts, though fondly turn’d to thee, 
Bid pleasure leave me, or be mute my lyre.’ 





The author recurs, with great beauty and feeling, to the 
same subject at the close of the last poem in the present col- 
lection, written on his return from India: 


‘ Methinks already to my anxious eyes 
The long lost scenes of early youth arise ; 
I hear congratulating friends rejoice, 
And catch the music of each well known voice, 
Save only thine, my sister; thou no more 
Shalt on mine ear thy soothing accents pour, 


s Thy Unless 
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Unless, as o’er thy cold grave I bewail, 

Fancy should waft them on the murmuring gale. 
No, thou art gone for ever! Ah! how vain 
The bitter recoljlection to restrain, 

That thou art gone, nor couldst to me impart 
The fondest, latest wishes of thy heart ; 

And that thy brother could not earlier prove, 
How dear he held thy virtues, priz’d thy love.’ 


The Address to Music, among the ‘ Monthly Sketches,’ is 
in the same style of fee ling: 


‘ Friend of my youth, soother of every care 
That cross’d its flowery path; OQ! may’st thou long 
With all thy tenderest. elog: uence of song 
Beguile life’s sorrows ; from my bosom tear 
Each stormy passion that its rest invades. 
Lull’d by thy strain, a sad remembrance steals 
Into my thoughts, and for a moment fades 
Hope’s fairy prospect from my longing sight ; 
For then my mind a mournful impulse feels 
To dwell on da ays, long lost, of past delight, 
When by my father’s side I bent mine ear 
To sweet instruction in thy winning art. 
And shall I check the sigh, suppress “the tear 
That flows from filial love, and stills my throbbing heart? 
Ah! no; for ever let me turn to thee 
Delightful power of harmony, 
And from thy ever-varying measure, 
Snatch the purest sweets of pleasure, 
In strains that bid grief’s wilder tumults cease, 
That warm to piety, and soothe to peace.’ 


As a detached piece, we have not lately met with any 
thing more simple and pleasing than these lines on 


¢ FRAILTY. 


‘ A flower she bloom’d, whose early tints, 
The sweetest, purest fragrance shed, 
And meekness, feeling, sense, and truth, 

Were the soft leaves that deck’d its head. 


‘ I pluck’d, alas! this beauteous flower, 
Where so much seeming lustre shone, 

The gaudier bloom ‘tis true remain’d, 

But virtue’s balmy scent was gone!’ 


. ° e 
On the whole, the present volume, considered as a candi- 
date for a place in a lady’s library, is intitled to our com- 


mendation: though the poems are of a character which 
generally seems more suited to circulation in manuscript than 
in print. 


ART. 
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Art. V. Succisive Opere: or, Selections from ancient Writers, 
sacred and profane, with Translations and Notes. By the 
Rev. H. Meen, B.D. 8vo. pp.124. Rivingtons, &c. 1815. 


Some years ago, Mr. Meen made his debut before the 
public as the author of annotations on the Cassandra of 
Lycophron ; a work which was highly creditable to his learn- 
ing, and, though small in itself, contained an abundant stock 
of materials for farther investigation. (See Rev. Vol. xxxvii. 
N.S. p. 364.) It was his subsequent intention to have edited 
the entire poem on the same plan; a task for which he then 
shewed himself eminently qualified, by his attainments in the 
language, by his habitual study of the obscure sentiments and 
style of the poet, and by his knowlege of the manners and 
customs of antiquity; but we regret to perceive that he has 
been deterred from this design, and, in lieu of it, has pre- 
sented us with a portion of literary scraps, too miscellaneous 
for general utility, and of a character not sufficiently pro- 
minent, we fear, to recompense his toil. Lycophron and 
Pindar occupy the chief portion of the present pages; which 
are occasionally interspersed with some ingenious annotations 
on Horace, and a few remarks on select passages of the New 
Testament. The notes on Lycophron, notwithstanding the 
previous commentary of 'Tzetzes, the erudition of Canter, and 
the indefatigable perseverance of Potter, may still tend in a 
great degree to illustrate the obscurities of the poem; being 
written with much critical sagacity, and with unvaried atten- 
tion to the sense and spirit of the author; while the conjec- 
tural emendations, which are seldom indulged, are managed 
with ability and submitted with diffidence. 

Mr. Meen’s note on that obscure passage of the Cassandra, 


Kai tov Sea xAavoSivra Tatavros taGov, 
/ / 
=xo1vies pouropraprov, "Apevra, Hevry 
~ rw / 
Kpavrijps Acuxw Tov wor ExT ave DWIEARC, 


displays considerable ingenuity; though, with regard to the 
conjectural part of it, we know not that we are yet entirel 
convinced. The tomb of Adonis, over which the goddegs 
wept, is here enumerated in the predictions of the prophetess 
as among the objects of research in the peregrinations of 
Menelaus; and the words Syowids, "Agévra, Zévn, have always 
been considered as epithets belonging to Venus. Instead of 
"Agévra, however, Mr. Meen proposes to read agSévra, raised 
up; and he conceives the passage to allude to the festival of 
Adonis, annually celebrated on the banks of the Nile. He 
observes : 
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* Zxowies, the scholiast tells-us, is from cxesvis*-the same in sense 
with oxoives, a bulrush. The former part of the festival of Adonis, 
the reader will recollect, was devoted to excessive sorrow; the 
‘latter to every kind of revelry and rejoicing. During the time 
that the image of Adonis remained in its place of interment, they 
lamented. From the commencement of its elevation, the joy be- 
came general. The image of Adonis was deposited in a basket, 
made of the rushes of the Nile. It was let down and drawn up by 
rushes twisted together, and held by the women, who superintended 
at the ceremony.’ 


Thus, by conceiving the word povrog¢Sagrov to refer not 
to ragov but to rév in the last line, the construction will be, 
Tov, 1. Coy Adwviv, @léeAas aot’ ExTave’ Toy mouToPIaeTov, Toy acIevra 
oxosvids Fey. ) 

The author’s emendation of the line, “Paice teimatew gacyavw 
Kayvdzoves, appears not equally happy. ‘The subject of this part 
of Cassandra’s prophetic narrative is the well-known death of 
her sister Polyxena. Pyrrhus, says she, shall murder m 
sister Polyxena, teimatew gucyavy Kavdaovos. The word Kay- 
dzovos is interpreted by the scholiast “* Ovzonis:” but Mr, 
Meen is disposed to think that Mars is here meant, remark- 
ing: ‘* The sword of Mars is an expression for a warlike 
weapon, and the proper name is here used instead of the 
epithet derived from it.’ In pursuance of this idea, he pro- 
poses to read teimzarw, thrice-brandished, in the room of 
toimatew; and this conjecture he supports by the consider- 
ation that Pyrrhus, although he had bound himself by oath 
to perform the sacrifice in obedience to the demand of his 
father’s spirit, must yet have been so far softened by the spot- 
Jess innocence and beauty of the victim, that for a while the 
sword remained suspended.over her head, before the blow was 
struck. Now with all due deference to the sagacity of the 
learned annotator, we cannot but think that reimaaros here 
would convey quite an opposite idea; namely, that of infu- 
riated anger, of vehement artd bitter resentment, an inflamed 
vindictive spirit;— any thing, in short, rather than the hesi- 
tation arising from the conflict of contending passions, or any 
feeling of pity or remorse, sentiments so diametrically opposite 
to the relentless and blood-thirsty character of Pyrrhus: but 
we cannot, indeed, see the necessity for the emendation: 
teimatow may either signify, according to the scholiast, 
Tovvecmorw, expressive that the sword had passed successively 
through the hands of three different possessors, or it may 
refer, which we think is more probable, to the fabulous gene- 
alogy of Orion, 

‘The translations interspersed throughout this volume pos- 
sess considerable merit; being .as close and faithful as the 
cs 14, different 
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different genius of the languages would permit ; while the spirit 

of the original is never suffered to evaporate in. the trans- 

fusion, nor enfeebled by want of compression. Witness this 
specimen from the Cassandra, sect. v. : 


< Twice and again my tears for Ilion flow, 
Doom'd to behold fresh spectacles of woe ; 
When swords the mightiest of her chiefs shall slay, 
And flames in ashes her proud structures lay. 
Yes ; for my town fresh tides of sorrow spring, 
And for the tombs of many an antient king: , 
For his, the chief sepulchral piles among, 4 
} The diver's tomb, from Atlas’ daughter sprung, 
. Like Ister’s boar, he stems the beating tides, 
A solitary swimmer, girt with hides. 
Saos, the Corybantes’ guarded seat, 


eon meena or 


) 7 ge 

He left; fleet swimming like the fowl of Crete. 

' He left Zerinthus, in whose secret caves 4 
: The dog-destroying goddess nightly raves: 


What time vindictive Jove, in bursting rains 
Descending, pour’d a deluge on the plams; 





, When the tall towers, that long the storm withstood, 

- Bow’d to the blast, and sunk beneath the flood; 

2 When the pale wretch, exerting every limb, : 
Saw death before him, and still strove to swim; 

‘ To groves and vineyards whales and dolphins stray’d, 

f | Devour’d the mast, and on the vintage prey’d; . 

a And hungry sea-calves, * to be fed, EF. 

. Rush’d to men’s roofs, and shelter’d in their bed.’ i 

. a The same fidelity and poetical spirit are exhibited in the \ 

a translations from Pindar; though this author has so frequently: \, 

> made his appearance in an entire English costume, that de- if 

vt tached passages alone, as they can afford but little utility, are yy) 

n intitled to less commendation. The following brief extract 

. will perhaps justify what we have before said of Mr. Meen’s, 

" talents for translation : : 

d ‘ Prnp. Nem.:. Stroph.r. 

- ‘ Tam no statuary, skill’d to place 

y Sculptur’d figures on their base ; 

e Which, could I form them with an artist’s hand, 





it : For ever motionless must stand. 
But go, sweet ode; Agina quit ; 


- Sail in all ships, with every pinnace flit ; 
- And say, that Lampon’s valiant son 
y Hath the Pancration chaplet won ; 
Ly That Pytheas’ conquests fame proclaims, 
o= Gain'd at the Nemean games. 
| Not yet his cheek hath shewn 
S- Mellow Autumn’s tender down! ) 
ie Autumn, mother of the vine, eis 
it Round which the turgid clusters twinge.’ 
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We regret that we have not room to treat more at large 
of this part of the work, but must pass on to the remaining 
portions of it. The author’s remarks on Nicander are just 
and appropriate, but by no means novel. We knew before 
that Potter was deterred from his intention of giving to the 
world an improved edition of Nicander by the want of MSS., 
and the pressure of divers other engagements; and few, we 
think, can be ignorant that ¢ of his numerous works only the 
Theriaca and Alexipharmaca have reached us.’ 

That Virgil was an imitator of Nicander (for of whom was 
he not an imitator ?) we are induced to believe, as well from 
the valuable work of Ursinus as from the elaborate detail of 
Heyné: but whether Milton were so or not, we think, has 
hitherto been but imperfectly proved. 

Among other miscellaneous articles, the controversy between 
Pfochenius and Gataker on the purity of the language of 
the New Testament has found a place in this literary pamph- 
let. The latter, our readers will recollect, maintains in his 
Adversaria that the New Testament is not written in classical 

Greek; and that the frequent intermixture of Hebrew idioms, 
though it may enrich and embellish the sacred volume, takes 
away from the purity of its style. Pfochenius was the advo- 
cate of the opposite doctrine, and the result of the argument 
turned on the question whether the phrase 13 wgocwzov Tob 
odeaved partook of the nature of an Hebraism, or not. It was 
denied by Pfochenius, on the grounds that Lycophron has at- 
tached the epithet aoavumgecwmor to odgavov: but this mode of 
reasoning Gataker took up with much severity, denied the 
authority of Lycophron, and quoted a critique from Aristotle 
in support of his argument. ‘ Poeta tamen,” says he, “ et 
poetarum si quis alius, imo ultra quam alius quis, dictionis ex- 
tranece atque tnsolentis, qua lesentibus crucem figat, stultessimus 
affectator; quin et epitheti illius ipsius, quod hic adducitur, 
nomine, quod nec Pfochenius tpse tacuit, ab Aristotele, Rhet. l. 3. 
c. 3. veprehensus.” From the circumstance, however, of the 
phrase woauredcwroy odgavoy not being found in the Cassandra, 
Mr. Meen appears to think that the antient poet recorded by 
Aristotle in these opprobrious terms was a different personage. 
We confess that we see nothing in the premises which favours 
this inference : — though the passage be no where to be found 
in the Cassandra, may it not have been in any other of the 
numerous works of Lycophron, in his tragedies for instance, 
which have nevér come down to us? We could have wished 
that Mr. M. had been more explicit on this point, and that 
he had produced the proofs which he mentions in support of 
his opinion. 
i It 
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It is time, however, that we dismiss this small work; from 
which, to say the truth, we have derived considerable amuse- 
ment, since it contains many just observations, tending at 
once to gratify our curiosity and to excite our interest. Cri- 
ticism is so much the favourite topic of the day, that perhaps 
the world, notwithstanding the aburfdance of notes and com- 
mentaries under which the press has never ceased to groan, from 
the days of Scaliger to those of Porson, is not yet saturated with 
the feast: the moment, therefore, is certainly an auspicious one: 
but we are of opinion that the learning and talents of the pre- 
sent author might have been directed in a channel of more 
extensive utility and more general. interest. We sincerely 
trust that nothing will again deter him from exercising his 
abilities in a field to which they are so conspicuously fitted : 
for we feel perfectly assured that an improved edition of some 
of the many authors of antiquity, to whose writings his atten- 
tion appears to have been devoted with so much success, will 
much sooner obtain the recompence of public favour than either 
selections from his note-book or the scrapings of his port- 


folio. 





Art. VI. An Introduction to Entomology: or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: with Plates. By William Kirby, 
B.A. F.L.S., Rector of Barham, and William Spence, Esq, 


F.L.S. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 536. 18s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1815. 


| be this country, the study of entomology, notwithstanding its 

allurements, still labours under a degree of neglect of 
which it is not easy to assign the cause. Perhaps our notions 
of dignity and utility are too often the creatures of prejudice, 
or of our preposterous estimations of things. Because, for- 
sooth, anh object is small in its dimensions, we are apt to un- 
dervalue its importance, or to pronounce that it is unworthy of 
our regards: but greatness and smallness are terms of relative 
significance ; and the most minute animal that exists in the 
universe evinces, in its structure and motions, in its devices 
and habits, the power and wisdom of its Creator, in a manner 
as striking and impressive as the whale or the elephant. 
Mr. Gibbon, our readers may recollect, closes his splendid 
description of the church of St. Sophia with this reflection : 
“ Yet how dull is the artifice, how insignificant is the la- 
bour, if it be compared with the formation of the vilest 
insect that crawls upon the surface of the temple!” In cor- 
rect language, however, no creature can be denominated vile 
which proceeds from the hand of Omnipotence, and the — 
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of whose organization and vitality may, perhaps, for ever 
mock the utmost efforts of human ingenuity and research. 

On this topic we might easily enlarge: but the mul- 
tiplied and striking facts contained in the volume before us 
supersede all farther extension of the argument. Indeed, if 
any person will candidly peruse even this imperfect portion of 
the intended work, and yet setiously maintain that the history 
of the insect-tribes is either frivolous or uninviting, we should 
despair of working, by any powers of logic, on the stubborn- 
ness of his conviction. 

In the course of their first and second letters, the authors 
exhibit a temperate and considerate view of the inducements 
to prosecute their favourite department of zoology, and of the 
objections which have been urged against it; proving, by a 
train of legitimate inductions, that, if the contemplation of 
any other province of animated nature be attended with plea- 
sure and instruction, the study of the various families of in- 
sects possesses these advantages in a still more eminent degree. 
In reply to the alleged frivolity of such speculations, they 
furnish reasons that are not less cogent than convincing ; 
the charge of cruelty, which has been so generally and with 
so much plausibility imputed to the entomologist, is thus ably 
opposed : 

‘ That the science of entomology cannot be properly cultivated 
without the death of its objects, and that this is not to be effected 
without putting them to some pain, must be allowed; but that this 
substantiates the charge of cruelty against us I altogether deny. 
Cruelty is an unnecessary infliction of suffering, when a person Is 
tond of torturing or destroying God’s creatures from mere wan- 
tonness, with no useful end in view; or when, if their death be 
useful and lawful, he has recourse to circuitous modes of killing 
them, where direct ones would answer equally well. This is 
cruelty, and this with you I abominate ; but not the infliction of 
death when a just occasion calls for it. 

¢ They who see no cruelty in the sports of the field, as they are 
called, can never, of course, consistently allege such a charge 
against the entomologist; the tortures of wounded birds, of fish 
that swallow the hook and break the line, or of the hunted hare; 
being, beyond comparison, greater than those of insects destroyed 
in the usual mode. With respect to utility, the sportsman, who, 
though he adds indeed to the general stock of food, makes amuse- 
ment his primary object, must surely yield the palm to the ento- 
mologist, who adds to the general stock of mental food, often 
supplies hints for useful improvements im the arts and sctences, 
and the objects of whose pursuit, unlike those of the former, are 
preserved and may be applied to use for many years. 

‘ But in the view even of those few who think imhumanity 
chargeable upon the sportsman, it will be easy to place consi- 
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derations which may rescue the entomologist from such. reproof. 
It is well known that, in proportion as we descend in the scale of 
being, the sensibility of the objects that constitute it diminishes. 
The Tortoise walks about after losing its head; and the Polypus, 
so far from being injured by the application of the knife, thereby 
acquires an extension of existence. Insensibility almost equall 
great may be found in the insect world. This, indeed, might be 
inferred a priori, since Providence seems to have been more pro- 
digal of insect life than of that of any other order of creatures, 
animalcula perhaps alone excepted.. No part of the creation is 
exposed to the attack of so many enemies, or subject to so many 
disasters ; so that the few individuals of each kind which enrich the 
valued museum of the entomologist, many of which are dearer to 
him than gold or gems, are snatched from the ravenous maw of some 
bird or fish, or rapacious insect, would have been driven by the 
winds into the waters and drowned, or trodden under foot by man 
or beasts, — for it is not easy, in some parts of the year, to set 
foct to the ground without crushing these minute animals: and. 
thus also, instead of being buried in oblivion, they have a kind, 
of immortality conferred upon them. Can it be believed that the 
beneficent Creator, whose tender mercies are over alt his works, 
would expose these helpless beings to such innumerable enemies 
and injuries, were they endued with the same sense of pain and. 
irritability of nerve with the higher orders of animals ? 

‘ But this inference is.reduced to certainty, when we attend to. 
the facts which insects every day present to us, proving that the. 
very converse of our great poet’s conclusion, 


‘¢ The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when.a giant dies,” 


must be regarded as nearer the truth. Not to mention the pecu-: 
liar organization of insects, which strongly favours the idea I am: 
inculcating, but which will be considered more properly in another 
place, their sang froid upon the loss of their limbs, even those. 
that we account most necessary to life, irrefragably proves that 
the pain they suffer cannot be very acute. Had a giant lost an 
arm or a leg, or were a sword or spear run through his body, he 
would feel no great inclination for running about, dancing or 
eating. Yet a Tipula will leave half its legs in the hands of an 
unlucky boy who has endeavoured to catch it, and will fly here 
and there with as: much agility and unconcern as if nothing had 
happened to it ; and an insect impaled upon a pin will often de- 
vour its prey with as much avidity as when at liberty... Were a 
giant eviscerated, his body divided in the middle, or his head cut 
off, it would be all over with him; he would move no more; he 
would be dead to the calls of hunger; or the emotions of fear, 
anger, or love. Not so our insects. I have seen the common 
cockchafer walk about with apparent indifference after some bird 
fiad nearly emptied its body of its viscera; a humble bee will eat 
honey with greediness though deprived of its abdomen; and I 
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myself lately saw an ant, which had been brought out of the nest 
by its comrades, walk when deprived of its head. The head of a 
wasp will attempt to bite after it is separated from the rest of the 
body : and the abdomen under similar circumstances, if the finger 
be moved to it, will attempt to sting. And what is more extra- 
ordinary, the headless trunk of a male Mantis has been known to 
unite itself to the other sex *. These facts, out of hundreds that 
might be adduced, are surely sufficient to prove that insects do 
not experience the same acute sensations of pain with the higher 
orders of animals, which Providence has endowed with more am. 
ple means of avoiding them; and since they were to be exposed 
so universally to attack and injury, this is a most merciful pro- 
vision in their favour; for, were it otherwise, considering the 
wounds, and dismemberments, and lingering deaths that insects 
often suffer, what a vast increase would there be of the general 
sum of pain and misery! You will now, I think, allow that the 
most humane person need not hesitate a moment, whether he shall 
devote himself to the study of entomology, on account of any 
cruelty attached to the pursuit.’ 


The third letter treats of the Metamorphoses of insects, as 
they have been termed, and includes a short history of some 
of the most remarkable of those transitions, or developements 
of the successive stages of their being, which most of them 
undergo; proceeding from the egg to the larva, from the 
larva to the pupa, and from the pupa to the zmago, or perfect 
state. Here it is properly observed that, in some species, 
as the cock-roaches, locusts, bugs, and spiders, the pup@ not 
only greatly resemble the perfect insect in form, but are, like 
it, capable of eating and moving; so that the common notion, 
that insects in the pupa-state take no food, is to be received 
with qualification. 

In the five succeeding letters, a copious theme is discussed ; 
namely, the Direct and Indirect Injuries occasioned by insects 
to mankind, or their attacks either on our persons or our pro- 
perty.- The catalogue of Direct Injuries commences with the 
annoying inroads of pediculus humanus. It appears, however, 
that this species is never subcutaneous; and that the malady 
denominated phthiriasis, or morbus pedicularis, is produced 
either by another species of the same genus, or by an acarus. 
One species of the latter is frequently connected with scabzes: 
but it is still doubtful whether it is the cause of that disorder, 
or merely inhabits the pustules as an appropriate nidus. 
From the facts recorded by Drs. Adams, Bateman, Willan, 
&c., the present authors deem themselves warranted to infer 
that the acarus is not invariably the cause of itch, cases 
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having occurred in which no animalcule can be perceived ; 
and that, therefore, the disease produced by the insect is spe- 
cifically different from that in which it cannot be found. ‘The 
subject, however, is still involved in obscurity. 

From the loathsome visitations of pediculi, acari scabiei, 
and larvae, our attention is solicited to other minute tormentors 
of our race, namely, the flea, chigoe, harvest-bug, &c. 


‘ But the worst of all the tick tribe is the Acarus Americanus, L. 
described by Professor Kalm. This insect is found in the 
woods of North America, and is equally an enemy to man and 
beast. They are there so infinitely numerous, that if you sit 
down upon the ground or upon the trunk ofa tree, or walk with 
naked feet or legs, they will cover you, and, plunging their ser- 
rated rostrum into the bare places of the body, begin to suck 
your blood, going deeper and deeper till they are half buried in the 
flesh. Though at first they occasion no uneasiness, when they have 
thus made good their settlement, they produce an intolerable itch- 
ing, followed by acute pain and large tumours. It is now extreme] 
difficult to extract them, the animal rather suffering itself to be 

ulled to pieces than let go its hold, so that the rostrum and head 
a often left in the wound, produce an inflammativn and sup- 
puration which render it deep and dangerous. These ticks are at 
first very small, sometimes scarcely visible, but by suction will 
swell themselves out till they are as big as the end of one’s finger, 
when they often fall to the ground of themselves. (De Geer, vii. 
154—160.)’ 


Among the Cimices, both the lectularius and the nemorum 
inflict painful bites, and feed on our blood; and St. Pierre 
alludes to a species of the same family whose bite is more 
venomous than the sting of the scorpion, and is succeeded by 


a tumour of the size of a pigeon’s egg, which continues for - 


55? 
four or five days. 

‘ You are well acquainted with the history and properties of the 
Raia Torpedo and Gymnotus electricus ; but, I dare aver, have no 
idea that any insect possesses their extraordinary powers. Yet I 
can assure you, upon good authority, that Reduwvius serratus, F., 
commonly known in the West Indies by the name of the Wheel- 
bug, can, like them, communicate an electric shock to the person 
whose flesh it touches. The late Major-General Davies, of the 
Royal Artillery, well known as a most accurate observer of nature 
and an indefatigable collector of her treasures, as well as a most 
admirable painter of them, once informed me, that when abroad, 
having taken up this animal and placed it upon his hand, it gave 
him a considerable shock, as if from an electric jar, with its legs, 
which he felt as high as his shoulders; and, dropping the creature, 


he obsefved six marks upon his hand where the six feet had 
stood,’ 


The teasing and painful sensations occasioned by gnats, 
mosquitoes, horse-flies, &c., are familiar to every person; and 
in 
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in some countries, whether situated near the poles or near 
the equator, these creatures prove a formidable pest. Many 
of the hymenopterous kinds, as the bee, wasp, hornet, &c.,. 
though they do not feed on our blood, revenge a real or sup- 
posed injury by piercing us with their stings; while some sorts 
of ants are capable of making us feel both their bite and their. 
sting. —The puncture of the’scorpion, especially in hot cli- 
mates, is often attended with dangerous or even fatal effects; 
and the bite of some of the larger spiders, and of the centi-. 
pede, is accompanied with acute suffering. Excessive itching. 
of the skin is produced by Thrips physapus, Simulium reptans,. 
and the hairs of several caterpillars. The juices of several in-: 
sects, too, as those of some acar7 and spiders, are found to be 
deleterious. Others of this class of animals infest our internal 
system. ‘Thus, the grubs of Tenebrio molitor have often made 
their way into the human stomach; and the caterpillar of 
Craméus pinguinalis, F., has been found in the same viscus: 


‘ But amongst all the orders, none is more fruitful in devourers’ 
of man than the Diptera; and these are chiefly to be found in the 
numerous tribe of the Muscide. The Gad-fly (Oestrus, L.) you 
have, doubtless, often heard of, and how sorely it annoys our 
cattle and other quadrupeds; bit I suspect haye no notion that 
there is a species appropriated to man. This indeed no entomo- 
logist dreamed of, till such a species was lately discovered in South 
America (but they mention it only incidentally) by Humboldt 
and Bonpland. Speaking of the low regions of.the torrid zone, 
where the air is filled with those myriads of mosquitos which ren- 
der uninhabitable a great and beautiful portion of the globe, they 
observe that to these may be joined the Oestrus humanus, whiclr 
deposits its eggs in the skin of man, causing there painful * tumours. 
Even the gad-fly of the ox, leaving its proper food, has been 
known to oviposit in the jaw of a woman, and the bots produced 
from the eggs finally occasioned her death +.— Other flies also of 
various kinds thus penetrate.into us, either preying upon our flesh, 
or getting into our intestines. Leeuwenhoek mentions the case 
of a woman whose leg had been enlarging with glandular bodies 
for some years. Her surgeon gave him one that he had cut ‘from 
it, in which were many small maggots: these he fed with flesh till 
they assumed the pupa, when they produced a fly as large as the 
fiesh-fly t.— A patient of Dr. Reeve, of Norwich, after suffering 
for some time great pain, was at last relieved by voiding a consi- 
derable number of maggots, which agree precisely with those de- 
scribed by De Geer as the larva of his Musca domestica minor, a fly 
which he speaks of as very common in apartments §. — In Paraguay. 








* Essai sur la Géograph. des Plantes, 136. . 
Clark in Linn. Trans. iii. 323. note.’ 

t Leeuw. Epist. Oct. 17.1687. , ; 
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the flesh-flies are said to be uncommonly numerous and noxious. 
Azara relates* that, after a storm, when the heat was excessive, 
he was assailed by such an army of them, that in less than half an 
hour his clothes were quite white with their eggs, so that he was 
forced to scrape them off with a knife; adding, that he has known 
instances of persons, who, after having bled at the nose in their 
sleep, were attacked by the most violent head-aches; when at 
length several great maggots, the offspring of these flies, issuin 

from their nostrils, gave them relief. — In Jamaica a large blue fl 

buzzes about the sick in the last stages of fever; and when the 

sleep or doze with their mouths open, the nurses find it very dif 
cult to prevent these flies from laying their eggs in the nose, mouth, 
or gums. An instance is recorded of a lady, who, after recovering 
from a fever, fell a victim to the maggots of this fly, which from 
the nose found their way through the os crebriforme into the cavity 
of the skull, and afterwards into the brain+. One of the most 
shocking cases of Scholechiasis I ever met with is related in Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger, in the following words: ‘“ On Thursday, June 
25. died at Asbornby, (Lincolnshire,) John Page, a pauper be- 
longing to Silk-Willoughby, under circumstances truly singular. 
He being of a restless disposition, and not choosing to stay in the 
parish workhouse, was in the habit of strolling about the neigh- 
bouring villages, subsisting on the pittance obtained from door to 
door: the support he usually received from the benevolent was 
bread and meat ; and after satisfying the cravings of nature, it was 
his custom to deposit the surplus provision, particularly the meat, 
betwixt his shirt and skin. Having a considerable portion of this 
provision in store, so deposited, he was taken rather unwell, 
and laid himself down in a field in the parish of Scredington — 
when from the heat of the season at that time, the meat speedily 
became putrid, and was of course struck by the flies: these not 
only proceeded to devour the inanimate pieces of flesh, but also 
literally to prey upon the living substance ; and when the wretched 
man was accidentally found by some of the inhabitants, he was so 
eaten by the maggots that his death seemed inevitable. After 
clearing away as well as they were able these shocking vermin, 
those who found Page conveyed him to Asbornby, and a surgeon 
was immediately procured, who declared that his body was in such 
a state that dressing it must be little short of instantaneous death; 
and in fact the man did survive the operation but a few hours. 
When first found, and again when examined by the surgeon, he 


presented. a sight loathsome in the extreme; white maggots of 


enormous size were crawling in and upon his body, which they 
had most shockingly mangled, and the removing of the external 
ones served only to render the sight more horrid ¢.” —I shall only 





(? 7.2. 

‘ + Lempriere On the Diseases of the Army in Jamaica, ii. 182.’ 

‘ { In passing through this parish last spring, I inquired of the 
mail-coachman whether he had heard of this story; and he said 


the fact was well known. K.’ 
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mention one more instance, because it is a singular one. The 
Jarva of Elophilus pendulus, F., which is peculiarly formed by 
nature for inhabiting fluids, has been found in the stomach of a 
woman. *’ 

Among the direct injuries originating in the proceedings of 
insects, the authors likewise enumerate the poisonous effects 
which sometimes result from the eating of honey, or the 
drinking of mead; and the supesstitious alarms which the 
death-watch, and a few other species, inspire in the minds of 
the ignorant, or of those who are under the influence of an 
over-delicate or morbid sensibility. 

Under the head of Indirect Injuries are considered, first, the 
mischiefs which insects occasion td our living animal property; 
next, those which they entail on our living vegetable property ; 
and, thirdly, those which they cause to our dead stock, whether 
of an animal or a vegetable nature. In pursuance of this di- 
vision, Messrs. Kirby and Spence commence with the torments 
inflicted on that invaluable quadruped, the horse, by the pain- 
ful punctures of the proboscis of Stomoxys calcitrans, the at- 
tacks of various Tabani and Cistri, of Musca meteorica, Culex 
equinus, Hippobosca equina, and the larva of Curculio para- 
plecticus. ‘The ox is, in like manner, grievously assailed by 
its own Cistrus, by the Stomozxys, and some of the flies already 
mentioned, by the formidable 2zmb described by Bruce, and 
by the Buprestis of the antients, which seems to belong to the 
genus Mylabris. Their thick coat of wool does not protect 
our sheep against the ravages of a species of Hippobosca, 
(Estrus ovis, the flesh-fly, and some of the more destructive 
kinds of ants. Even the swine has its particular kind of louse, 
and seeks to counteract the biting of flies by wallowing in the 
mire. ‘The fallow-deer is subject to the attacks of two species 
of gad-fly, one of which tortures the Rein-deer in a still more 
dreadful manner. ‘The faithful dog has its peculiar louse and 
tick ; and the flea sucks his blood, as it does that of his master. 
Our pigeons often swarm with the bed-bug and flea, which last 
also readily multiplies among our poultry. The domestic bee, 
which supplies us with wax and honey, has to struggle against 
the invasion of numerous insect-enemies. Many fishes have 
their peculiar parasites belonging to this class; and the larvee 
of Dytisci consume the fry of our ponds. ‘ Even shell-fish do 
not escape, for the Nymphon grossipes (Lat.) enters the shell 
of the muscle, and devours its inhabitant.’ 

The injuries from the same quarter, sustained by living ve- 
getables that are serviceable to man, are exemplified in the 
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havoc which is made in the corn-crops by various species of 
flies and grubs, and in our stores of grain by the weevil and 
other minute depredators. Oats are not exempted from the 
ravages of the wire-worm; and maize is frequently devoured 
by a little beetle which Latreille has denominated Phaleria 
cornuta, Our peas and beans are often very materially affected 
by the Aphides, or leaf-lice. 


‘ As almost every animal has its peculiar louse, so has almost 
every plant its peculiar /eaf-louse ; and, next to locusts, these are 
the greatest enemies of the vegetable world, and like them are 
sometimes so numerous as to darken the air*. The multiplication 
of these little creatures is infinite and almost incredible. Provi- 
dence has endued them with privileges promoting fecundity, which 
no other insects possess: at one time they are viviparous, , at 
another oviparous; and, what is most remarkable and without 
parallel, the sexual intercourse of one original pair serves for all 
the generations which proceed from the female for a whole suc- 
ceeding year. Reaumur has proved that in five generations one 
Aphis may be the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants; and 
it is supposed that in one year there may be twenty generations +. 
This astonishing fecundity exceeds that of any known animal ; 
and we cannot wonder that a creature so prolific should be pro- 
portionably injurious: some species, however, seem more so than 
others. Those that attack wheat, oats, and barley, of which there 
are more kinds than one, seldom multiply so fast as to be very 
noxious to those plants; while those which attack pulse spread 
so rapidly, and take such entire possession, that the crop is greatly 
injured, and sometimes destroyed by it. This was the case with 
respect to peas in the year 1810, when the produce was not much 
more than the seed sown; and many farmers turned their swine 
into their pea-fields, not thinking them worth harvesting. The 
damage in this instance was caused solely by the Aphis, and was 
universal throughout the kingdom, so that a sufficient supply for 
the navy could not be’ obtained. The earlier peas are sown, the 
better chance they stand of escaping, at least in part, the effects 
of this vegetable Phthiriasis.— Beans are also often great suf- 
ferers from another species of leaf-louse, in some districts from 
its black colour called the Collier, which begins at the top of the 
plant, and so keeps multiplying downwards. The best remedy in 
this case, which also tends to set the beans well, and improves 
both their quality and quantity, is to top them as soon as the 
Aphides begin to appear, and carrying away the tops to burnt 
or bury them. —JIn a late stage of growth, great havoc is often 





‘ * Tsay this upon the authority of Mr. Wolnough, of Alderton 
(late of Boyton), in Suffolk, an intelligent agriculturist, and a 
most acute and accurate observer of nature.’ 

‘+ Reaum. vi. 566.’ 

‘ + Where there is a large breadth of beans, the ashes thus pro- 
duced would make good maaure.’ 
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made in peas by the grub of a small beetle, (Bruchus granarius, 
L.,) which will sometimes lay an egg in every pea of a pod, and 
thus destroy it. — Something similar I have been told (I suspect 
it is a short-snouted weevil) occasionally injures beans. In this 
country, however, the mischief caused by the Bruchus is seldom 
very serious; but in North America another species (B. Pisi, L.) 
is most alarmingly destructive, its ravages being at one time so 
universal as to put an end in some places to the cultivation of that 
favourite pulse. No wonder then that Kalm should have been 
thrown into such a trepidation upon discovering some of these 
pestilent insects just disclosed in a parcel of peas he had brought 
from that country, lest he should be the instrument of introducing 
so fatal an evil into his beloved Sweden.’ * 


The seed of the purple and of the white clover is infested by 


‘two species of Apion; and the grubs of Melolontha vulgaris 


and pulverulenta occasion extensive devastation in our green 
astures and meadows, while the larve of Bombyx graminis 
tie been known to lay waste the herbage of whole provinces 
in the north. The grub of Phalena frumentalis subsists on 
crops of’ various sorts of grain; the wire-worm, during five 
years, lives on the roots of wheat, oats, barley, &c.; the 
sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, &c. have their appropriate hosts 
of minute plunderers: as Have our most useful pet-herbs, our 
most delicate fruits, and our most stately groves and _ plant- 
ations. An entire letter is devoted to relations of the sudden 
ruin which myriads of locusts diffuse over tracts of gay 
fertility and verdure. 

Our lifeless property, whether consisting of articles of food, 
clothes, timber, furniture, or medicine, — nay, the very ob- 
jects of our study and amusement,—-are, in like manner, 
often seriously injured by noxious insects; as by the larva of 
Tenebrio molitor, various species of Dermestides, Blatt, Musca, 
hornets, wasps, ants, moths, capricorn-beetles, &c. &c. 


‘ How dear are their books, their cabinets of the various pro- 
ductions of nature, and their collections of prints and other works 
of art and science, to the learned, the scientific, and the virtuosi! 
Even these precious treasures have their insect-enemies. The larva 
of Crambus pinguinalis will establish itself upon the binding of a 
book, and spinning a robe, which it covers with its own excre- 
ment +, will do it no little injury. Acarus eruditus eats the paste 
that fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, and so loosens 
itt. I have also often observed the caterpillar of another little 
moth, of which I have not ascertained the species, that takes its 
station in damp old books, between the leaves, and there commits 
great ravages; and many a black-letter rarity, which in these days: 
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of Bibliomania would have been valued at its weight in gold, has 
been snatched. by these destroyers from the hands of book-col- 
Jectors. Besides, this Anobium striatum will bore through an 
entire volume. The two animals Jast mentioned also destroy prints 
and drawings, whether framed or preserved in a porte-feuille. Out 
collections of quadrupeds, birds, insects, and plants have likewise 
several terrible insect-enemies, which without pity or remorse 
often destroy or mutilate our most highly prized specimens. Prinus 
Fur, L., and Byrrhus Muscorum, L., are amongst the worst, espe- 
cially the latter, whose singular gliding larva, when once it gets 
amongst them, makes astonishing havoc, the birds soon shedding 
their feathers, and the insects falling to pieces. —One of the 
worst plagues of the entomologist are the mites ( Acarus destructor, 
Schrank): these, if his specimens be at all damp, eat up all the 
muscular parts, (Lytta vesicatoria being almost the only insect 
that is not to their taste,) and thus entirely destroy them. — If 
spiders by any means get amongst them, they will do no little 
mischief.— Some I have observed to be devoured by a minute 


‘moth, perhaps 7%mea insectella, F.; and in the posterior thighs of 


‘ . 


a species of Gryllus, I., from China, I once tound, one in each 
thigh, a small beetle congenerous with Tenebrio pallens, L., that 
had devoured the interior. It is, I believe, either Acarus destruc- 
tor or eruditus that eats the gum employed to fasten down dried 
‘plants.’ 


The Benefits derived from the insect-tribes may, like the 
Injuries, be regarded as either direct or indirect; and the 
ninth letter shortly views those of the last-mentioned descrip- 
tion, while the tenth considers those of the, former. 

Among the Indirect Benefits resulting to mankind even 
from the attacks of these pigmy animals on the vegetable 
kingdom, may be reckoned that wholesome system of counter- 
checks, by which Nature preserves her productions in their 
due and respective proportions, controuling the hurtful eflects 
of an exuberant vegetation. ‘Thus, the countless hosts of 
locusts make way for a renovated scene of flowers and grasses, 
affording delicious herbage for the wild cattle and game; 
and such species of insects as prey on the roots of grasses 
and other plants often serve the purpose of loosening the 
sub-soil. Mr.Clark is inclined to think that the gentle 
irritation of Gistrus equi is useful to the stomach of the horse. 
‘On the same principle it is not improbable that the Tabani 
often act as useful phlebotomists to our full-fed animals; and 


‘that the constant motion in which they are kept in summer 


by the attacks of the Stomoxys, and other flies, may pre- 
vent diseases that would be brought on by indolence and 
repletion.’ 

Still more obvious sources of indirect benefit are, first, the 
removal of various nuisances and deformities from the face of 
nature; 
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nature; secondly, the destruction of other insects, whose uns 
limited multiplication would greatly injure and annoy us; and, 
thirdly, the supply of food to larger animals that are directly 
useful to us, particularly birds and fishes. Each of these 
considerations is illustrated by a variety of instances which 
our limits forbid us to particularize. We shall only remark, 
therefore, that even wasps and hornets have their use by 
destroying an infinite number of flies and other harassing 
insects. 

As examples of the Direct Benefits, several species are men- 
tioned which afford food to man; particularly the grub of the 
palm-weevil, the larve of several of the Cerambycida, which 
are accounted great delicacies, the locust, termites, &c.; and to 
insects it is well known that we are indebted for honey, wax, 
silk, various articles in the materia medica, and some of our 
finest dyes. 

Letter xi. details various particulars relative to the affection of 
insects for their young. A great many species, it is true, are 
destined never to see their offspring: yet the solicitude with 
which they provide for their sustenance and security can be 
viewed in no other light than as a modification of parental 
tenderness and protection. As if conscious of the precise 
situation and circumstances adapted to the wants and accom- 
modation of their brood, they select the spots on which the 
eggs may be most conveniently hatched, and the larve reared 
and fed; and this they accomplish with the same assiduity 
and affectionate concern that the larger animals display. The 
devices and contrivances to which the _Ichneumons and others 
have recourse, in order to effectuate this important purpose, 
are truly wonderful. The Spheges not only collect a supply 
of food, but inclose it with their eggs in cells or burrows, 
which are often of considerable depth, and dug with great 
labour in the sand, or even in the solid earth. 


¢ But an insect described by Reaumur under the name of the 
mason-wasp (Epipone spinipes, Latr.) very common in some parts 
of England, after having excavated a burrow, with an ingenuity 
to which on a future occasion I shall draw your attention, places 
along with its egg as food for the future young about twelve 
little green grubs without feet, which it has carefully selected full 
grown, and conveyed without injuring them. You will inquire, 
Why this difference of procedure? With regard to the choice of 
a number of small grubs rather than of one large caterpillar, what 
I have said ina former letter on the subject of different species of 
this tribe being appointed to prey upon and thus keep within due 
limits the larvz of differents kinds of insects, will be a sufficient 
answer. 
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answer. But one circumstance creditable to the talents of the 
mason-wasp as a skilful purveyor should not be omitted, namely, 
that the number of gtubs laid up is not always the same, but is 
exactly proportioned to their size, eleven or twelve being stored 
when they are small, but only eight or nine when larger. With 
respect however to the caution of the wasp in selecting full-grown 
grubs, and conveying them uninjured to her hole, a satisfactory 
explanation may be given. If those that are but partly grown 
were chosen, they would die in a short time for want of food, and 
putrefying would destroy the inclosed egg, or the young one which 
springs from it. But when larve of any kind have attained their 
full size, and are about to pass into the pupa state, they can exist 
for a long period without any further supply. By selecting these, 
therefore, and placing them uninjured in the hole, however long 
the interval before the egg hatches, the disclosed larva is sure of a 
sufficiency of fresh and wholesome nutriment.— To prevent the 
possibility of any injury to its egg from the motions or voracity of 
this living prey, the wasp is careful to pack the whole so closely, 
each grub being coiled above the other in aseries of rings, and to 
consolidate the earth so firmly above them, that they have not the 
slightest power of motion *.— Those which select more powerful 
caterpillars, or revenge the injuries of their insect-brethren by 
devoting spiders to the destruction they have so often caused, take 
care to sting them in such a manner as, without killing them out- 
right, will incapacitate them from doing any injury.’ 


Wild bees, it is well known, lay up a proper allowance of 
pollen or honey with each egg, to supply the wants of the 
maggot till it may assume the pupa-form. ‘The disproportioned 
and laborious exertions which many species of insects undergo, 
for the well-being of their progeny, are not less extraordinary 
than the forethought and dexterity evinced by others. A 
wild bee, or Spkex, will toil unremittingly at the formation 
of its cells, in a hard bank of earth, scarcely allowing itself a 
moment for eating or repose; and many of the Afeuchi roll wet 


dung into pellets, depositing an egg in each; or push them back- 


wards, when dry, by their hind feet into‘holes of a yard in depth, 
and often several yards distant from’ one another, which they 
have previously dug for their reception. ‘ Frequently the road 
lies across a depression in the surface, and the pellet, when 
nearly pushed to the summit, rolls back again. But our 
patient Sisyphi are not easily discouraged. ‘They repeat their 
efforts again and again, and in the end their perseverance is 
rewarded with success.’ A few individuals of a sort of beetle, 
termed Necrophorus vespilio, will quickly inter the carcase of 
a frog, small bird, or mole, as a nidus for their young: their 
mode of conducting which curious process of inhumation is 
detailed in a very interesting manner by Gleditsch, in the 
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Acts of the Berlin Society, for 1752. The sting, ovipositor, 
and other organs, are all admirably adapted to the appro. 
priate exigencies of the respective species, in procuring... 
receptacle and provisions for the race that is destined to 
succeed them. | , 

A few families belonging to this class of animals are per- 
mitted to contemplate their living progeny, as bees, wasps, 
ants, termites, several species of Sphez, ear-wigs, field-bugs, 
and spiders. The common ear-wig, which has been so une 
justly traduced by prejudice, sits on her eggs and grubs like 
a hen; and the Aranea Saccata not only carries her eggs about 
with her, in a white silken bag attached to the extremity of her 
body, but opens a passage for the extrusion of her young, and 
permits them to crawl on her in all directions, feeding them 
until they are able to provide for themselves. From an in- 
teresting experiment recorded by Bonnet, it would appear 
that this spider will sooner relinquish existence than the 
guardianship of her ova: but nothing can exceed the un- 
ceasing care and watchfulness of bees and ants in this respect; 
—a department of their economy which has, of late, been ad- 
mirably delineated by the elder and the younger Hiber, of 
Geneva. (See our Review, Vol. lii. N.S. p. 245.) 

The two succeeding letters relate to the food of insects, 
which is — either of a vegetable or an animal description; 
any alleged observations to the contrary having been proved 


to be erroneous, and founded on deceptive appearances. Per- [. 


haps, not a single plant exists which does not afford food to 
one or more species of these diminutive animals; nay, every 
part of a vegetable has its appropriate inhabitants; and other 
races find their aliment in its decayed or manufactured sub- 
stance. A similar extent and diversity of subsistence may 
be perceived among those insects which feed on the living or F 


decayed parts of animals. Even matters apparently indigest- 


ible, as wool, hair, feathers, horn, &c. are greedily devouréd | 
by the darve of many moths and Byrrhi. In general, such as | 
feed on vegetable will reject animal nourishment, and wie 
versé, although some species have occasionally recourse to 
both. Many limit their desires to some single species of 7 


- food, but more are capable of subsisting on various kinds. As) 


most imbibe their aliment in a liquid state, or prey on sucet- 
lent substances, they dispense with water: but the latter bi 
essential to bees, ants, and some other tribes; and, in warm 
climates, to many of the lepidopterous order. ‘ Even some 
larva which feed upon juicy leaves have been observed 
swallow drops of dew; and one of them (Bombyx potatoria) = 
which —,, to Goedart) after drinking lifts up its head 
like a hen, has received its name from this circumstant§. 


That 
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That it is not the mere want of succulency in the food which 
induces the necessity of drink, is plain from those larva 
which live entirely on substances so dry that it is almost 
unaccountable whence the juices of their body are derived, 
The grub of an Anobium (Ptinus, L.) will feed for months 
upon achair that has been baking before the fire for half a 
century, and from which even the chemist’s retort could 
scarcely extract a drop of moisture; and will yet have its 
body as well filled with fluids as that of a leaf-fed caterpillar.’ 

By far the greater proportion of insects feed themselves: 
but, in some cases, as we have seen, the young are fed by the 
old, or find their provisions laid up for them by their pa- 
rents; and bees, ants, &c. frequently feed one another. Many 
of the hymenopterous kinds, which live in society, collect ma- 
gazines of food for their own supply during the season of scar- 
city or want: but the majority of the race live from day to 
day, without thinking ofthe morrow. Some feed in the day- 
time, others during the night, and some, again, indifferently 
at all times. 


‘ Insects, like other animals, take in their food by the mouth, 
but there seems one exception to this rule. The singular Acarus 
vegetans, which is such a plague to some beetles, derives its nu- 
triment from them by means of a filiform pedicle or umbilical 
cord attached to its anus; and what increases the singularity, 
sometimes several of these Acari form a kind of chain, of which 
the first only is fixed by its pedicle to the beetle, each of the re- 
mainder being similarly connected with the one that precedes it; 
so that the nutriment drawn from the beetle passes to the last 
through the bodies and umbilical cords of the individuals which 
are intermediate. (De Geer, vii. 123.)' 


The instruments of nutrition, with which insects are fur- 
hished, are much more varied and complicated than those 
which have been observed in the other classes of animals; 
being, in every respect, analogous to their mode of feedi 
and to the consistency of the substances which constitute their 
repasts. When in the larva-state, most of them consume a 
great quantity of food in proportion to their bulk: but some 
of the perfect insects, though provided with feeding organs, 
seem to make no use of them; and others subsist on very de- 
licate and attenuated fare. Some are capable of sustaining 
gan abstinence without suffering any apparent injury. 

any of the stratagems to which they resort, in order to pro- 
cure their food, as watching behind a leaf, spinning webs, 
&c. are familiar to our daily observation: but the details of 
weaving, as practised by different species of spiders, are 
worthy of the most minute contemplation, though they would 
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occupy more space than we can assign to them in the present 
article. 


> The Rev. R. Sheppard has often noticed in the fen-ditches of 
Norfolk a very large spider which actually forms a raft for the 
purpose of obtaining its prey with more facility. Keeping its sta. 
tion upon a ball of weeds about three inches in diameter, probably 
held together by slight silken cords, it is wafted along the surface 
of the water upon this floating island, which it quits the moment 
it sees a drowning insect, not, as you may conceive,, for ythe 
sake of applying to it the process of the Humane Society, but of 
hastening its exit by a more speedy engine of destruction. The 
booty thus seized it devours at leisure upon its raft, under which 
it retires when alarmed by any danger.’ 


The wiles and exertions of the ant-lion, commemorated by 
‘Reaumur and Bonnet, are here justly quoted, as furnishing 
also a most striking instance of sagacity and perseverance. 

In the fourteenth letter, the authors treat of the habitations 
of solitary, and in the fifteenth of those of social insects. As 
exemplifications of the former, they describe various cells and 
excavations, formed by some species of wild bees, particularly 
Apis manicata, and A. violacea. ‘This last is one of the most 
remarkable of the carpenter-tribe. 


‘ In the beginning of spring, after repeated and careful sur- 
veys, she fixes upon a piece of wood suitable for her purpose, and 
with her strong mandibles begins the process of boring. First 
proceeding obliquely downwards, she soon points her course in a 
direction parallel with the sides of the wood, and at length with 
unwearied exertion forms a cylindrical hole or tunnel not less than 
twelve or fifteen inches long and half an inch broad. Sometimes, 
where the diameter will admit of it, three or four of these pipes, 
nearly parallel with each other, are bored in the same piece. 
Herculean as this task, which is the labour of several days, a 
pears, it is but a small part of what our industrious bee cheerfully 
undertakes. As yet she has completed but the shell of the des- 
tined habitation of her offspring; each of which, to the number of 
ten or twelve, will require a separate and distinct apartment. 
How, you will ask, is she to form these? With what materials 
can she construct the floors and ceilings? Why truly Gop «doth 
instruct her to discretion and doth teach her.” In excavating: her 
tunnel she has detached a large quantity of fibres, which lie on 
the ground like a heap of saw-dust. This material supplies all 
her wants. Having deposited an egg at the bottom of the cylinder 
along with the requisite store of pollen and honey, she next, at 
the height of about three-quarters of an inch, (which is the depth 
of each cell,) constructs of particles of the saw-dust glued toge- 
ther, and also to the sides of the tunnel, what may be called an 
annular stage or scaffolding. When this is sufficiently hardened, 
its interior edge atfords support for a second ring of the same se 
terials, 
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terials, and thus the ceiling is ery formed of these concentric 
circles, till there remains only a small orifice in its centre, which 
is also closed with a circular mass of agglutinated particles of saw- 
dust. When this partition, which serves as the ceiling of the first 
cell and the flooring of the second, is finished, it is about the 
thickness of a crown-piece, and exhibits the appearance of as 
many concentric circles as the animal has made pauses in her 
labour. One cell being finished, she proceeds to another, which 
she furnishes and completes in the same manner, and so on until 
she has divided her whole tunnel into ten or twelve apartments.’ 


Of the Mason-bees, the operations are scarcely less curious 
and surprizing. Others, which have been termed upholsterers, 
line their apartments with leaves of the corn-poppy, or with 
cuttings from those of the rose-tree. The mason-wasp per- 
forates a cylindrical cavity, from two to three inches deep, in 
hard sand, and forms the excavated materials into little oblon 
pellets, which it arranges about the entrance of its hole, 
leaving numerous vacuities, as in filagree-work. 

The various sorts of galls are formed in consequence of the 
insertion of eggs, by different species of Cynips, in the leaves 
of trees and plants; although the growth of these excrescences 
from such a cause is as mysterious as the production of pustules 
from the insertion of variolous matter in a child’s arm. 

Solitary insects construct habitations for their own use, 
which are as much diversified as those which they fabricate 
for the accommodation of their offspring; consisting of wind- 
ing labyrinths in timber, in the parenchyma of the leaves of 
vegetables, &c., of cylindrical burrows, cases of various con- 
struction, rolls of leaves nicely adjusted by silken threads, &c. 
Of these abodes some are stationary, and some moveable, 
being carried about with their occupants: but all bespeak the 
greatest ingenuity and forethought. A subterraneous spider 
adapts to the entrance of its tubular mansion a sort of door, 
or valve, which it opens or shuts, as occasion may require; 
and another species makes its dwelling of a bubble of air in 
the water. 

Of habitations formed by the united labours of many in- 
dividuals, the web-like nests of several of the moth-tribes, 
and still more strikingly the structures of bees, wasps, ants, 
and termites, are obvious examples. The progress of those 
minute architects, in conducting their common labours, is 
well unfolded in the present letters. It is, however, time for 
us to close our analysis of their interesting contents, and to re- 
commend the volume as the most valuable introduction to the 
study of Entomology that has appeared in this country. Few 
books, indeed, have more strongly tempted us to multiply our 
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extracts ond the bounds of discretion. Though a more 
strictly methodical arrangement of the materials and a more 
animated style might contribute to a wider circulation of the 
work, it possesses in its present state much sterling and in- 
trinsic merit; combining popular with scientific views of the 
subject, and reducing with judgment and discrimination the 
more extended communications of Reaumur, Bonnet, De 
Geer, Huber, and other eminent writers in the same depart- 
ment of zoology. In some instances, the statements are satis- 
factoril oiened by the personal observation of one of 
the authors; and every where we discern the traces of an in- 
timate and accurate acquaintance with the objects of their 
favourite pursuit. 

The plates, which are executed with care and elegance by 
Mr. John Curtis, exhibit representations of eighteen species of 
insects. We are told that 


‘ The contents of the two remaining volumes will be nearly as 
follows. Societies of Insects, including the History of Ants, Wasps, 
Bees, &c. Motions of Insects. Noises of Insects. Means of 
Defence from their Enemies. Luminous Insects. Hybernation of 
Insects. Instinct of Insects. Diseases of Insects. Definition of 
the term Insect. States of Insects, Egg; Larva; Pupa; Imago. 
Their general exterior Anatomy, a Head ; Trunk; Abdomen. 
Their interior Anatomy and Physiology — Sensation; Respiration ; 
Circulation ; Digestion ; Secretion; Generation, &c.—Senses of In- 
sects. Orismology and Definitions of Terms. Characters of In- 
sects; Class; Order; Family ; Genus; Species ; Varietv. Investi- 

tion of Insects. Seasons in which they appear. Instruments 
and Mode of taking and preserving them,—with other particulars 
which it is not necessary here to enumerate. 

‘ The list of authors quoted in this work will be found in the 
last volume. It was intended to have given with this all the 
plates illustrative of the orders, but only three could be finished in 
time ; the remainder will appear in the. second volume, and those 
which relate to the anatomy and definitions in the third.’ 


We trust that the reception of these first fruits of their 
common labours will be sufficiently encouraging to stimulate 
the learned and ingenious authors to the completion of their 
design. 
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Ant. VII. Mr. Fraser Tytler’s Considerations on the present 
Political State of India. 
[Article concluded from p. 33.] 


4 Ba first portion of our review of this work gave an ample 
__™ display of the complicated wretchedness which constitutes 
the state of existence under the British Government in _— 
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and the inquiry into its cause must force itself on the atten- 
tion even of those who are the most insensible to the feelings 
of their fellow-creatures. ‘The short answer is easily given; 
because the experience of mankind, systematized\and digested 
by political philosophy, makes this proposition indubitable, 
that every community which is habitually wretched, not pe 
reign oppression, is so rendered rs vicious legislation. ith 
little or no exception, the evils of society may all be traced to 
this deadly fountain; and with as little or no exception they 
may all be removed by correcting the vices of the government. 
Into the proof of this doctrine we cannot here enter: but those 
who are acquainted with the science of human nature need 
not a repetition of the evidence; and those who are not must, 
for the present, depend on our information that it is indeed 
abundant. : 

As the British government received the people of India in 
a state of wretchedness, it is not answerable for having 
brought them into that state: but the question is, whether 
every thing has been done which ought to have been done to 
deliver them out of it. 

In the first place, we have here satisfactory evidence that 
the people of India are not, as yet, in the smallest degree re- 
lieved from their wretchedness; if, indeed, ,it be not on the 
other hand certain that their misery is increased. It follows 
that any thing which the English have done, in the way of 
legislation, has in fact produced no beneficial results; and the 
cause must be one of two; either, that they did not intend to 
produce any such effects, or that they were too ignorant of 
the science of legislation to apply the means which were re- 
quisite to the end. — From any such imputation as that of a 
want of design to ameliorate the condition of their subjects, we 
are most ready to absolve the East-India Company; since 
their conduct, in this respect, has been a contrast to that of 
most other governments. To improve the circumstances of 
their subjects, indeed, has been one of their principal objects ; 
to which they have made great sacrifices, and of which they 
have on very few occasions (compared with other govern- 
ments,) shewn a disposition to lose sight on account of any 
other purpose whatsoever. Assuredly, however, they have been ~ 
ill advised with respect to the means; and the associations, by 
which they have been misguided, are those of a blind, mecha- 
nical predilection for the political arrangements of their own 
country, resembling the predilection of a child for the nurse to 
whom he has been habituated. They imagined that nothing 
would be so admirable, not for the people of India alone, but 
vOniderammeaes as to make them a present of 
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the British machinery for the business of government; as far 


at least as this could be done with the reservation to them- 
selves of all the powers by means of which that system is main- 
tained ; — and they were not able, it seems, to reflect that this 
one circumstance, not to speak of others, made such a dif- 
ference as to constitute two cases, of a dissimilar and in many 
respects an opposite nature. 

In England, a considerable portion of the powers, by which 
the machinery of government is actuated, is held and em- 
ployed by the Pact ag through the two organs of a represent- 
ative assembly and the freedom of the press. Now, although 
the state of both these organs, as up to the present hour we 
have been permitted to enjoy them, is exceedingly mutilated 
and imperfect, yet to so wonderful a degree is the influence 
of the people salutary in the affairs of government, that it 
supplies what is defective and counteracts what is mischievous 
in the British institutions: thus making a system of machinery, 
which in itself is far from being unobjectionable, produce 
more of the effects of good government than ever were expe- 


‘Yienced in any country in which this influence of the people 


was not more powerfully felt. It is clear, then, that the mis- 
take of the East-India-Company consisted in supposing that 
such a process,as that by which the business of government 
is conducted in England, would have the same effects in India 
when released from the salutary checks just mentioned. Ex- 
ewe has proved that which, without waiting for the painful 
essons of this bitter monitress, proper knowlege and under- 
standing would have enabled the legislators for India to fore- 
see; viz. that this system would, in India, be totally inadequate 
to accomplish the objects of good government; and that, as far as 
it changed any thing, it would only remove one set.of evils to 
introduce another, for which time had provided no palliatives, 
and from which the people might very possibly suffer. more 
than from those that had been abolished. : 
According to Mr. Fraser Tytler, the grand ‘sources, from 
which the effects of bad government in India so copiously flow, 
are the same to which the misery of nations is every where 
chiefly to be ascribed ; first, an oppressive system of taxation ; 
and, secondly, a defective administration of justice. Nothing 
more is wanting to render a country superlatively wretched : 
while, on the other hand, nothing is required to render them 
happy but the removal of these evils These two are the points 


to which it is necessary for the legislators of India to attend; 
and in this very limited number of objects they may see their 
duties comprized. The principal part of the present highly 
fustructive work, for which we are indebted to the emia, 
an 
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end-—that rare endowment—the public virtue, of Mr. Tytler, 
ts employed on the two subjects just described. 

The revenue of India is, and always has been, derived 
almost wholly from the land. Under the Mogul-government, 
besides other revenue-officers, was a man who in | ee had 
the charge of a district; whose duty it was to collect the tax 
from the immediate cultivators, and to pay it (reserving a re« 
gulated portion for his own reward) into the treasury of the 
sovereign. Consistently with the rudeness and carelessness of 
Oriental rule, it was expected of this manager to pay annually 
a sum not less than that which had usually been received; 
and, while this duty was performed, little was required or 
known about the circumstances of the district. As the power 
of collecting the taxes in India generally combined the greatest 
portion of all the powers of government,—the use of a military 
force, the business of police, and the business of judicature,— 
these managers became a sort of kings in their several dis- 
tricts; they maintained fortresses; and, when the energy of 
the higher government relaxed, and the resources of their 
province allowed, ey were always disposed to throw off their 
allegiance, and very frequently were successful. It will easily 
be supposed that, under the antient government, these ma~ 
nagers were the principal source of the oppression of their 
people: that, whatever they paid or did not pay to their so- 
vereign-lord, they seldom omitted to grasp from the people the 
last farthing which it was possible for them to extort; and 
that they placed the population in the habitual state of afflice 
tive, abject, corrupting indigence. | 

From this oppression of the taxing system, and from the 
want of a tolerable administration of justice, arose almost 
the whole of the misery which existed under the rude and 
vicious sway of the native powers. Yet we are informed by 
the author of the volumes before us, and we receive the same 
information from the reports of the agents of the government 
themselves, as transmitted to us through the medium of par- 
liament, that to these same managers, commonly known by 
the name of Zemindars, the English Company have consigned 
an assemblage of powers, and have surrounded them with 
circumstances, which give them equally the means, and to a 
much greater degree than ever the motives, to fleece the 
people, and reduce them to the lowest and most destructive 
condition of poverty. To exhibit these powers and motives in 
detail, and to shew that they must produce all the deplorable 
effects which are ascribed to them, would require a space very 
different from that to which the nature of this article restricts 
us. For this important information, we must refer to the 
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instructive pages of Mr. Tytler at large; and to the still more 
authoritative documents which are printed in the Appendix 
to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which inquired into Indian affairs in the year 1810. 
At present, we must content ourselves with exhibiting a spee 
cimen of the evidence of merely the fact: though to this effect, 
in truth, we have already furnished materials which might with 
some reason be regarded as decisive. We have given satise 
factory proof that the wretchedness of the people from poverty 
is such that it cannot be exceeded, without their destruction 
and the rapid desolation of the country; and Mr. Tytler,— 
than whom a better witness, whether we regard his opportus 
nities of knowlege, his virtue, or his interests, it is impossible 
to obtain, —we have heard declaring confidently, and as a thing 
which it would be the height of folly or of impudence to deny, 
that the powers with which the zemindars are intrusted, and 
the motives with which their situation, created by government, 
acts on them, constitute the first of the deplorable sources from 
which the miseries of the people of India are derived. 


“€ That distinguished statesman,’ says the author, ‘ who made 
the arrangement of the perpetual settlement which divided the 
country into large estates, and gave the zemindars a perpetual 
interest in them, expected that they would study the improvement 
of their lands, and depend on this for the acquisition of riches, 
though at a distant period. This notion was purely European. 
The disposition of the Bengalee is rapacious to a degree that can 
hardiy be conceived; and the zemindars have, with one consent, 
adopted the easier method of acquiring wealth by subdividing their 
lands, and letting them out in farms, at short leases, to the highest 
bidder. It is evident that, by this system, the grand spring of 
all agricultural improvement is removed, viz. the enjoyment, on 
the part of the cultivator, of a long continued interest in the land,’ 


Speaking of the fact that the whole population, with an 
exception astonishingly small, are excluded from all possession 
or property, he says, ‘ the effect appears to me to be chiefly 
caused by the complete change which our government has 
made in the condition of the ryots, or actual cultivators of the 
soil; I mean, by throwing the landed property into the hands 
of the zemindars.’—‘ This is a system which, conducted as it 
now ‘is in India, calls loudly for redress; threatening, in its 
consequences, not the partial loss and impoverishment of 
some parts of the land, but the general ruin of the country.’ 
At page 394., vol. i., he observes, * The power of the zemindars 
must, by every possible means, be diminished :’ at page 398., 
¢ We have thrown the landed property almost entirely into the 
hands of a set of rapacious harpies;’ and in the next page, 
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¢ The oppression of the zemindars has already, in a great 
measure, and, at a period not far distant, will render despe- 
rate, in proportion to their indigence, the peasantry and ma- 
nufacturers.’ — The commissioners, who were appointed to 
make the arrangements for the government of the ceded 
provinces in 1808, chose to resign their situations, rather 
than be the instruments of a system of taxation of which they 
beheld the detestable effects, but which they were given to 
understand it was the determination of the government to 
establish. , 

We come now to the administration of justice. Considerable 
pains have been taken by the English for the purpose of ins 
troducing improvement into this grand department. No 
want of inclination has been shewn on the part of the Com- 
pany nor on that of their principal managers on the spot. 

very thing has been changed. No superstitious dread of 
innovation has appeared under the Indian climate. Yet the 
set of expedients of which the legislators for India have made 
choice are so bad, that, for the whole population, (not so 
much as one in a thousand excepted,) the administration of 
justice, to any but a bad purpose, cannot be said even to 
exist: — it exists for their oppression, not for their security. 

The first and indispensable requisite to a good adminise 
tration of justice, — the accurate determination of what are 
the laws by which the people are to be governed, and a pro- 
vision that the people shall as accurately know them, — has 
not been performed. They have no code, either civil or cri- 
minal : — to a great extent of the field of law, no definite law 
exists ; — nothing but certain vague conceptions, which eve 
man who is intrusted with the administration of law is left to 
form at his pleasure, and does so form, sometimes in one way 
and sometimes in another. 

A second indisputable requisite, surely, is that judicature 
should be performed. Yet the number of judges afforded by the 
English government is not sufficient to execute the business; 
and we are told that it would be too expensive to appoint 
more. Causes, therefore, coming in faster than they can be 
‘decided, have accumulated; and the decision is thus so enor- 
mously delayed that the consequences are in many respects 
as bad as if it had been altogether denied, and are often 
much worse. | 

Another requisite, which common reason insists on bein 
€onnected with the administration of justice, is that its bene» 
fits should be placed within reach of all. Is this the ase in 
India? ‘The administration of justice, on the contrary, is so 


Joaded with the mischief of expence, by taxes to government 
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and fees to the lawyers, that the great body of the people are 
actually outlawed; and, for the larger part of the injuries to 
which they ‘are liable, they are absolutely placed without the 
means of redress. 

- Another essential requisite is, since the administration of 
justice is intended fer the great body of the people, whose under- 
standings are easily bewildered by any thing which is compli- 
cated and obscure, that it should be accomplished in the way 
that is most simple and perspicuous, as far as, by any possibility, 
simple and perspicuous forms can be reconciled with efficiency. 
If it be, as it most assuredly is, the fact that no forms can be 
efficient to the goodness of an administration of justice 
which are not thus plain and precise, it then follows unde- 
niably that nothing is more indispensable than simplicity of 
forms to this the most important of all the duties of overn- 
ment. Yet so prodigious is the mistake which English legis- 
lators have committed in framing a scheme of judicial pro- 
cedure for the people of India, who had been accustomed to 
very simple though very ill-administered forms, that they have 
imposed on them the system of English lawyers; loaded with 
complexity and obscurity ; and stuffed with useless parts that 
are adverse to the ends of justice, and favourable only to the 
extraction of money from the pockets of suitors, in order to put 
fees into the pockets of those for whose assistance they apply. ’ 

From all these causes, which all the world must allow to be 
sufficient, — and from various others, which it is not within 
our compass to represent, —- it cannot but arise that the admi- 
nistration of justice in India is too imperfectly performed to 
admit of any happiness or virtue among the people, or any 
prosperity in the country. -A large proportion of the work 
of Mr. Tytler is employed to adduce the proofs which sad 
experience affords of these important truths; and a ver 
scanty specimen of them is all that we can afford to exhibit: 


‘ Our civil courts’ (says he, vol. ii. p. 326.) ‘ are, from a too 
reat attention to form and details, — from the small number of 
judicial servants, —from the wide extent of jurisdiction, —and the 
delay in procuring evidence,—very inadequate to afford redress to 
our numerous subjects. The remedies are to be found in more 
summary justice, —in the institution of travelling courts, held by 
the register, or assistants, in the villages, —and in the appoint- 
ment of commissioners elected by the ryots.’ 


That the system, including law and police, which is des- 
tined for the repression of crime, is totally inadequate to its 


ends, is on the part of government itself the object of loud 
lamentation. 
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We scarcely know whether bribery in the courts of justice 
be worse than a complicated machinery for the manufacture of 
‘chicance, and of.fees: but we are sure that both together 
must be the very consummation of badness; and it is established 
that both exist in the highest degree in the administration of 
justice in India. It is asserted, not once or twice, but many 
times, by Mr. F. Tytler, that, from the want of knowlege 
among the young Englishmen who are appointed to preside 
over the courts of law, respecting the character and cir- 
cumstances of the people; from their apathy, and love of 
ease; and from their being most frequently in bondage, on 
account of debt, to some of the natives, who hence thrust 
themselves into the principal offices about them, and must 
not be challenged in their malversations ; — it happens that 
the administration of justice is not in fact in the hands of the 
Englishmen who appear to have the authority, but almost 
always in the hands, entirely and completely, of the native 
officers of the courts, who, to a man, are venal, and most 
frequently the greatest villains in the district. 


‘ In all countries,’ (says the author,) ‘ justice, although the 
natural right of the subject, is a very dear commodity. But, in 
Bengal, its price exceeds in most instances its*value. The poor 
Bengalee will rather give up his little paternal property, than pro- 
secute his cause in our civil courts; he will rather suffer the 
injury, if his house is robbed, than undergo the delay and misery of 
a criminal prosecution. Half, and more than half the injuries com- 
mitted are thus concealed. The corruption of the native aumilah, 
or officer of our courts, has become notorious ; and the European 
character suffers in the eyes of the natives, if not from the sus- 
picion which it is the interest of the aumilah to create, viz. of 
our partaking of their gains, yet, at least, from our extreme su- 
piness and apathy, which prevents our taking any measures for 
the suppression of an evil so destructive to all justice. The fol- 
lowing passage, translated literally, from the Travels of Aka 
Mahommed, a Persian of considerable rank, and respectability, 
and a clever man, — as it describes most exactly the state of almost 
every court of justice in India, — ought surely to awaken us to a 
sense of our duty. Talking of the English, he says, ‘* And 
although these persons do not, themselves, take bribes, — and to the 
utmost of their power administer justice impartially, — yet, from 
their neglect and carelessnéss, the poor subject must endure 
every kind of tyranny and oppression, which the power of the au- 
millah, viz. the nazirs, darogas, and others, inflicton them. And, 
considering the wisdom and ability of these persons, it is ver 
wonderful that they do not reflect and consider, how it is possible, 
that their dewans, mooftees, nazirs, cutwals, darogas, thanna- 
dars, moonshees, moota-suddees, and others, who serve in the 
judicial line, while their allowances are only sufficient for their 
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maintenance, can yet assume such rank and splendour: and, note 
withstanding their living in this style, how they have become poss 
sessed of great and extensive landed property. If they take ne 
bribes, whence comes all this !!!”’ 7 
Various subordinate topics remain, on which the author. 
communicates important information; such as the education 
of the young servants of the Company, the circumstances 
into which they naturally fall, and the character which they 
generally acquire: but on these we have not left ourselves 
room to present any statements, or to offer any reflections. On 
subjects of political economy alone, the reader has occasion to 
be warned against Mr. Fraser Tytler as a guides and on these 
important matters he is so superficially informed, that nearly 
all the opinions which he produces are decidedly erroneous. 





Arr. VIII, The History of the Church of Scotland, from the 
Establishment of the Reformation to the Revolution: illus- 
trating a most interesting Period of the Political History of 
Britain. By George Cook, D.D., Minister of Laurencekirk. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. Boards, LongmanandCo. 1815. 


"[ Hose of our readers who are interested in ecclesiastical 
history, or even in general history, of which the former con- 
stitutes so important a branch, cannot wholly have forgotten 
a recent work by Dr. Cook, on the Reformation in Scotland, 
and will scarcely require us to direct them to the reviews of 
it which we gave in our Numbers for November and December 
1814. They will, however, be glad to learn that, having in 
that publication supplied an account of the mighty change 
which took place in the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland in the 
16th century, and of the various steps by which the part of 
the hierarchy of Rome situated in that country became a 
Protestant national church, the learned Doctor undertakes, 
in the volumes before us, to furnish a history of the new 
community from its first origin to its final establishment, as 
well as of the several forms of polity which it successively under- 
went, during the same period. With satisfaction we observe 
that his present labours are recommended by the same indefae 
tigable research, the same perfect impartiality, the same liberal 
notions, and the same attachment to our constitutional libere 
ties, civil and religious, that distinguished the production of 
which we have already spoken. He seems, as before, to have 
concerned himself principally about the matter of his history ; 
yet we think that, if he hdd paid more attention to his style, 
the pains would not have been thrown away on works of 
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We must extract a few paragraphs from Dr. Cook’s pre- 
face, in order to shew what materials he has used in the for- 
mation of this literary structure: 


'¢ The sources from which information was to be derived were 
most abundant. In writing the History of the Reformation in 
Scotland, he found the case very different. The first actors in 
that splendid revolution were too much occupied, and too much 
exposed to danger, to devote a large portion of their time to re- 
cord the transactions in which they were engaged; and, with the 
exception of a small manuscript-volume of letters by Knox, and 
several of his letters preserved by Calderwood, almost all of which 
relate much more to his private life than to public occurrences, 
the contemporary works from which the whole essential facts with 
respect to the origin of the Scotish Reformation may be obtained, 
are his printed history, the histories of Buchanan and Leslie, and 
the state-papers of that era, numbers of which have been pre- 
served. ‘There are, indeed, several manuscripts relating to the 
subject; but as these were composed by men who lived in a sub- 
sequent age, they cannot, however valuable, be considered as of 
equal authority with productions upon which they avowedly rest, 
and to which their writers constantly refer. 

‘ But after the Reformers had succeeded in gaining the ascend- 
ancy, circumstances materially changed. The different parties, 
eager to disseminate their sentiments, had recourse to the press, 
and intelligent individuals recorded, for their own satisfaction, or 
with a view to that of posterity, the events which they witnessed. 
Hence, in composing this work, the author’s chief difficulty has 
been, not to discover documents, but to select them; and it is 
proper to mention this, that it may not be imagined that he was 
ignorant-of books which he has not quoted, or be insinuated that, 
had he consulted them, the accuracy of his narration would have 
been increased. 

‘ He has carefully examined the works of the leading men at 
tached to the different parties contending for victory. His refe- 
rences accordingly are numerous, and they are so, not certainly 
from his wishing to make a vain display of labour and of erudition, 
but because, where hopes and passions are powerfully excited, it 
is necessary for ascertaining the truth, to attend to the aspect 
under which the same facts had, by those of opposite principles, 
been viewed and represented. 

‘ In addition to the printed volumes, the pamphlets and the 
state-papers, which he has enumerated as he proceeds, he had 
access to a great variety of manuscripts, the chief of which were 
the Buik of the Universal Kirk, Calderwood’s large History, 
Rowe’s History of the Kirke, the Life of James Melville, a Diary 
by Robert Trail, one of the Covenanters, and Wodrow’s extensive 
collection, containing a vast number of documents of the highest 
value, and for the preservation of which we are indebted to the 
astonishing industry and the sound judgment of that accurate and 
most respectable historian, 
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‘ The author cannot deny himself the satisfaction of expressing 
his deep sense of the attention shewn to him by the learned mem- 
bers of the University of Glasgow, who, with a liberality worthy 
of the patrons of literary exertion, gave to him the free use of 


‘Wodrow’s manuscripts; and he begs, m a particular manner, to. 


acknowledge the kindness of Principal Taylor, and of Professor 
Muirhead, who spared no trouble in selecting and transmitting 
the volumes which he solicited.’ 


It is almost impossible to say under what denomination the 
Protestant Church of Scotland should rank, as it was first 
established: but it seems to have been a church-government 
per se, founded on the necessities and circumstances of the 


- case, and in which expediency was principally regarded. We 


must admit that its polity was very impertect: but, in all 
probability, much was designedly left for future arrange- 
ment, and much that was then settled was not meant to be 
final. ‘That a decided leaning was given in it to the Geneva 
platform is proved by facts; and the known sentiments of its 
founder, his close connection with Calvin and Beza, and his in- 
tercourse with the Reformers abroad, will not permit us to doubt 
it. The imitation, however, was by no means servile; devi- 
ations were introduced ; and among others the order of super- 
intendents, a sort of ministers with higher powers, was a con- 
siderable variation, which seems to have been suggested by the 
difference of locality. This regulation was a clear departure 
from the model, and was either proposed by Knox or met 
with his concurrence. By the agreement of Leith which took 
place a few years later, the constitution «° the Scotish re- 
formed church became episcopalian ; and, though Knox ob- 
jected to some of the transactions that were effected in virtue 
of this arrangement, his acquiescence in the principle is clearly 
shewn by the present candid and enlightened historian: so 
that we here contemplate, on his authority, supported by the 
whole tenor of history, the great Scotish Reformer setting up 
a church that is not presbyterian, concurring in a change of 
jts structure by which it becomes épiscopalian, and exercising 
his ministry and dying in the communion of a church so 
constituted. That Knox, like other learned men, had pre- 
dilections on the subject of church-government, is not to be 
denied; and that they were in favour of a presbyterian regi- 
men cannot be dissembled: but we should contradict the truth 
of history, do this eminent man injustice, and declare him to 
have been unequal to the great charge which he sustained, (that 
of the reformer of his nation,) if we ascribed to him narrow and 
illiberal notions on this subject. The obloquy is refuted by 
his long services to the church of England, by the sentiments 
which he is known to have entertained of that church, and by 
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his co-operating in the agreement of Leith. When he died, 
he left the Subnet in Scotland under no shackles as to 
forms, but with full liberty to adopt such polity as future cir- 
cumstances might shew to be most expedient. ‘The reformed 
churches of South and of North Britain, widely varying 
as were their origin, structure, and genius, did not in their 
early days differ on the jus divinum of orders, which in each 
church-government seems to have been a matter determined 
on grounds of expediency. The rigidity of this notion was 
not introduced till a later period, and amid the rage of con- 
troversy. 

In order to place ecclesiastical matters in a clear light, the 
historian is obliged to enter very fully into political affairs. 
If the picture of the country, under the several regents who 
ruled during the minority of James, be very dismal, we have 
reason to believe that it is not less faithful. In England, 
the Reformation had been fostered by the monarchs, while in 
Scotland it had made its way in their absence. How much 
did it owe to the premature death of James V., and the mino- 
rity of Mary! Had she continued to hold the reins of govern- 
ment + og arrival in Scotland, its fate would have been 
very precarious: while, by her delinquencies, and by putting 
herself in the hands of Elizabeth, she placed the Reformation 
out of all danger; or in the words of the present historian, 
‘ Her captivity, in fact, put an end to all formidable op- 
position to the Protestant church in Scotland. No serious at- 
tempt was after this made to overthrow it; and the history 
which in this work. will be detailed, is the history, not of the 
Reformation contending for existence, but of the. various 
forms which it assumed, and of the effects which the struggles 
connected with different schemes of ecclesiastical polity pro- 
duced upon the political, the moral, the religious, and the in- 
tellectual condition of Scotland.’ | | 

A favourable representation is here given of the Earl of 
Murray, the first of the i waeatiloral regents. Dr. Cook 
thinks that he would have fulfilled the promises made respecting 
the patrimony of the church, had it been in his power, but that 
his authority, depending on a disputed title, was never suffi- 
ciently established to enable him to attempt a matter involved 
in so much difficulty. Great praise is bestowed by Dr. C., 
on the clergy for the warm and zealous support which they 
gave to him, although he was obliged to disappoint their ex- 
pectations. They are said to have overlooked themselves, and 
to have regarded only the general cause; perceiving that ‘ the 
success of any party by which Murray was resisted would 
bring with it, if not the restoration of popery, that state of 
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painful suspence, or of doubtful existence, which, under the 
reign of Mary, they had deeply lamented.’ 

The first years of the Reformation were very much con- 
sumed in efforts on the part of the ministers to have the patri- 
mony of the church duly appropriated, and their own stipends 
allotted and regularly paid. ‘The great, however, who had 
seized the church-property in the times of confusion, were 
unwilling to part with their booty; and the government, being 
weak, was unable to compel them: so that the ministers were 
disappointed, and reduced to great hardships. . Yet we are 
told that their personal grievances did not prevent them from 
co-operating with government, and strengthening its hands. 
It is here observed that 


‘ During the reign of Mary, they often shewed little reverence 
for her authority, and even sometimes seemed to set it at defiance ; 
but they now appear solicitous to act in harmony with the civil 
power, proceeding with the utmost moderation in their demands, — 
and averse from exercising their spiritual privileges, without the 
sanction of the Regent and the council. This surely affords a 
strong confirmation of the purity of their motives, and of the wis- 
dom of: their conduct. While the existence of the Protestant 
faith was in danger, and while they considered that the sovereign 
was secretly plotting for its destruction, and with it, for the de- 
struction of the political liberty which it had been instrumental in 
communicating to the kingdom, they watched, with unwearied 
vigilance, and resolved to make any sacrifice, rather than see the 
ruin of the glorious cause which they were pledged to defend. 
But the moment that the danger was past, the moment that the 
constituted authorities avowed themselves friendly to civil and re- 
ligious freedom, they changed their mode of proceeding, and be- 
came as zealous in supporting the measures of the court, and in 
giving effect to its attempts to preserve order, as they had been in 
opposing the Queen.’— 

‘ Friendly as the Regent was to the Protestant religion, few steps 
had been taken to complete the fabric of the new ecclesiastical 
constitution. Many arrangements which were necessary, not only 
for fixing the livings of the ministers, but for marking the boun- 
daries between civil and spiritual jurisdiction, he was prevented 
from devising or carrying into execution; and although the re- 
formed faith had been declared to be that of the state, yet the 
manner in which it was to be inculcated, the form of church- 
government, and the support to be given to it by the crown, were 
left, in a great degree, open for future discussion, rendering it 
probable that some changes in all these respects would yet be 
introduced. 

‘ This unsettled condition of the church was attended with many 
inconveniences to the clergy. Their stipends were not regularly 
paid ; constant disputes arose between them and the persons who, 
under the former ecclesiastical establishinent, had been inducted 
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into benefices ; the funds for paying the ministers were not with suf- 
ficient precision defined; and it was not determined, whether, like 
the higher orders of the Popish clergy, they were to be recognized 
as one of the estates of the kingdom. But this situation of their 
alfairs, with all the disadvantages which attended it, was per- 
haps, upon the whole, most favourable to the existence of that 
spirit of freedom, and of that manly independence, which had, 
from the first struggles of the Congregation, guided the conduct 
of the Reformers in Scotland. Had their interest, immediately 
after their faith was espoused by the nation, been fully identified 
with the government, — had ample revenues been allotted to their 
teachers, “and had the state been pledged to defend their pos- 
sessions and their privileges, it might have happened, that the 
natural love of security and of influence would have extinguished 
patriotism, and disposed many of them invariably to support the 
schemes and the measures of the sovereign, or of those who exer- 
cised his authority. Hence would have resulted that wild and 
absurd principle of passive obedience, and that capricious and 
tyrannical determination to regulate, by one standard, the belief 
of all the members of the community, which, even at the period 
of Murray’s death, had begun to be avowed in England.’ 


The troubles of the kingdom at length reached such a 
height, that 


‘ No steps were taken by parliament to satisfy the clergy ; but, 
eagerly intent upon their own interest, the members of the estates 
passed an act, striking a fatal blow at the pretensions of the church, 
and establishing, with respect to it, the most dangerous precedent. 
Although the nobles, and other distinguished men in the kingdom, 
had, during the troubles connected with the introduction of the 
Reformation, got into their possession much of the property which 
the piety of their ancestors had consecrated to the purposes of re- 
ligion, the acquisition was considered merely as the consequence 
of power, and as conferring no legal right. But the holders of 
this property determined to avail themseives of the influence which 
they possessed, and to wrest finally from the church this large 
part of her ancient endowment. At their suggestion, accordingly, 
it was enacted, that the lands and heritable possessions which many 
of the lieges held by feu, or any other way, of priors and superiors 
of convents, should henceforth be held of the crown, the duties 
being paid to the Sovereign. This statute was founded upon the 
plea that since the Reformation most of the superiors had died, 
and that, as successors were not to be appointed, no title could be 
given, except by a new provision of the legislature, to the occu- 
piers of the lands specified in the act.’ 


This act, it is natural to suppose, ¢ could not fail to agitate 
and alarm the clergy. It converted into secular property that 
which had been “confessedly ecclesiastical, and it plainly 
shewed, that, upon similar ground, the whole patrimony of 


the church might be immutably conveyed to the laity.’ Yet 
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the ministers, though thus most unhandsomely served, did 
not cease to act a most meritorious part. 


‘ It was almost solely by their efforts, or by their influence, that 
the government of James had been established. Had they not 
given a new direction to popular opinion, Scotland would have 
been at this period buried im the darkness of superstition, and 
would have passively worn the fetters with which it had been for 
ages shackled. The esteem in which they had been held by the 
great body of the peerie was not decreased, — they were still re- 
vered; and had they been disposed to thwart those who were 
vested with power, they might have involved them in much per- 
plexity, or ativen them from the situations which they had ac- 
eile. It certainly evinces the patriotism of the clergy, that, 
under severe privations, they steadily adhered to their loyalty; 
that, while they complained of injury, they strengthened the ad- 
ministration of those by whom they were injured, convinced that 
the happiness of the nation and the restoration of tranquillity 
would thus be most effectually promoted ; and that they never for 
a moment listened to the solicitations of the lords who had asso- 
ciated in defence of the Queen, although these lords professed the 
most fervent zeal for the Protestant faith, and would, from their 
ome? circumstances, have granted any concessions which would 

ave induced the ministers to rank under the standard of Mary.’ 


The inference which the author draws from all this state- 
ment is, we think, irresistible : 


‘ It may from this be fairly concluded, that the opposition which 
they made during the reign of that Princess, did not proceed from 
motives of interest or of ambition, or from principles inimical to the 
existence of monarchy ; but, as they often declared, from the firm 
persuasion that the religion which they had suffered so much to 
establish was in danger, and that it was necessary to place on the 
throne a monarch of the reformed faith, in order to secure the 
civil and religious liberty of Scotland.’ 


Nothing can more strongly shew the unsettled state of the 
polity of the Scotish reformed church at this time, than the 
following account of events which happened in the year 1571, 
during the regency of the Earl of Mar: 


‘ From a very early period in the history of Scotland, the cle- 
rical order had formed one of the estates in Parliament. The 
bishops and other dignified clergy were regularly summoned to 
that high Assembly, and their consent was necessary to give sta- 
bility and force to the laws and constitutions of the kingdom, At 
the Reformation it was esteemed dangerous to make any great in- 
novation upon the political constitution then existing ; and although 
the Roman Catholic bishops were prohibited from teaching, and 
were, in fact, deprived of the right to exercise their clerical func- 
tions, they were permitted to retain the privilege of sitting in 
Parliament, and many of them regularly attended its deliberations. 
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In progress of time several of them died, and as there was no pos- 
sibility of continuing the succession, the sees remained perma- 
nently vacant, and there was a near prospect of the total extinction 
of the spiritual branch of the legislature. The persons who suc- 
cessively administered the government of James, contemplated 
with much anxiety and alarm an event which might be attended 
with consequences fatal to the throne of their sovereign; they 
dreaded that if, under the reign of a minor, one of the estates 
ceased to exist, their proceedings might be afterwards declared 
to be illegal ; and the whole of those interesting regulations by 
which the liberty and the religion of the great mass of the people 
were intended to be secured, might be set aside. 

‘ To guard against this, the Parliament which had lately as- 
sembled at Stirling took a very strong, and to the church a very 
obnoxious step. They called upon certain of the Protestant 
clergy to vote as the successors of the deceased prelates, and ap- 
pointed nominal bishops to the vacant sees, who were to attend 
the meetings of the estates. As this measure was adopted, not 
only without the concurrence of the church, but in express oppo- 
sition to it, much dissatisfaction was excited. It was considered 
as a virtual annihilation of the powers of the clergy.’—‘ The mea- 
sure indeed was so plainly subversive of ecclesiastical right, that a 
determination to persist in it might have renewed the calamities of 
a religious war, and might have led the ministers to desert the cause 
of the reigning sovereign; and therefore the Regent, with his 
council, saw the propriety or necessity of making such arrange- 
ments as would complete the constitution of Parliament, without in- 
fringing upon the privileges 0 to an order of men, of whose 
talents he was fully convinced, and whom it was so manifestly 
dangerous to drive to despair.’ 


Although the last expedient was abandoned, all parties 
were satisfied that the good of the church and of the state 
required that some form of polity should be given to the 
Protestant establishment. Accordingly, a convention for this 
very purpose was held at Leith in the next year, which 
named out of their own body persons who should meet de- 
puties appointed by the Regent; and by this united assemblage 
the following regulations were approved : 


‘« Tt is thought good, in consideration of the present state, 
1. That the names and titles of the archbishops and bishops be not 
altered, or the bounds of the dioceses confounded, but that they 
continue, in time coming, as they did before the reformation of 
religion, at least till the King’s Majesty’s majority, or consent of 
parliament. 2. That the archbishoprics and bishoprics vacant 
should be conferred on men endowed, as far as may be, with the 
qualities specified in the examples of Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
3- That to all archbishoprics and bishoprics that should become 
vacant qualified persons should be presented within a year and a 
day after the vacancy took place, and those nominated to be thirty 
years of age at the least. 4, That the spiritual jurisdiction — 
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be exercised by the bishops in their dioceses. 5. That abbots, 
priors, and inferior prelates, presented to benefices, should be 
tried as to their qualification and their aptness to give voice in 
parliament by the bishop or superintendent of the bounds, and upon 
their collation should be admitted to the benefice, but not other- 
wise. 6. That the-elections of persons presented to bishoprics, 
should be made by the chapters of the cathedral churches; and 
because the chapters of divers churches were possessed by 
men provided before his Majesty’s coronation, who bore no office 
in the church, that a particular nomination of ministers should be 
made in every diocese, to supply their rooms until the benefice 
should fall void. 7. That all benefices with cure under prelacies 
should be conferred on actual ministers, and on no others. 8. That 
ministers should receive ordination from the bishop of the diocese, 
and, where no bishop was as yet placed, from the superintendent 
of the bounds. g. That the bishops and superintendents, at the 
ordination of ministers, should exact of them an oath for acknow- 
Jedging his Majesty’s authority, and for obedience to their ordinary 
in all things.” 

‘ In additton to these regulations there were several others of 
much importance, ascertaining the nature and extent of the powers 
with which the bishops were to be invested. It was agreed that 
all archbishops, and bishops, hereafter to be admitted, should exer- 
cise no farther jurisdiction in spiritual function than the supeviu- 
tendents exercised; that they were to be subject to the church in 
spiritual matters, as to the king in those that were temporal; and 
that they should consult some of the most learned of the chapter, 
not fewer than six, with regard to the admissioh of such as were 
to have function in the church. 

‘A number of regulations were also proposed for the maia- 
tenance of the clergy, and for ascertaining the principles of those 
admitted to the ministry.’—‘ With respect to residence, so obviously 
implied in the institution of a ministry, and so essential for accom- 
plishing the great purposes of moral and religious instruction, it 
was resolved, that no one engaged in the pastoral office should be 
absent from his benefice above forty days in the year, without per- 
mission from the King, or unless he had some lawful impediment. 
That the advantages resulting from such continued instruction 
might not be limited to particular districts, it was agreed that 
qualified ministers should be settled throughout the kingdom, and 
that they should be assisted by readers, who, having been approved 
by the biskop or superintendent, were to be authorised to dispense 
the sacrament of baptism and to marry. It was most wisely de- 
termined that none should be admitted to a plurality of benefices 
with cure; and that the political and religious sentiments of the 
ministers might be placed beyond a doubt, all who were presented 
to livings were to be required, in presence of the bishop or super- 
intendent, to subscribe the articles of religion, or the confession of 
faith and doctrines of the sacraments contained in the acts of the 
first parliament of James, and to swear that they acknowledged 
the King’s authority. These articles, after they had been approved 
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by the deputation from the church and the government, were sub- 
mitted to the Regert, who, in name of his Sovereign, gave to them 
his approbation.’ — 

‘ The proceedings of the convention at Leith were, as had been 
determined, reported to the Assembly, which, in a few weeks after, 
met at St. Andrew’s; but it does not appear that any discussion 
respecting them then took place, it probably being considered as 
better to defer this till the next Assembly, which was to meet at 
Perth in the month of August.’— , 

‘ In the Assembly at Perth, the subject was resumed, and all 
the members were enjoined to consider the heads of the agreement 
at Leith, and to point out what they approved, and what they con- 
demned. To the leading parts of the scheme, no objection seems 
to have been stated; but many apprehended that several of the 
titles introduced ‘bore too close a resemblance to the corrupt form 
which the hierarchy in the church of Rome had assumed. This 
was urged in a protestation by those brethren to whom the revisal 
of the scheme had been committed ; and to prevent all apprehen- 
sions, and all the evils which might result from associating the 
new polity with the superstitious usages of popery, the whole As- 
sembly, including those who had conducted the conferences at 
Leith, solemnly declared, that, by using the titles, to which re- 
ference had been made, they did not intend to give any counte- 
nance to popery or superstition, but that they wished these titles 
to be changed. This, however, was not done, it being probabl 
soon found that there was no occasion for the dread which had at 
first been excited. ‘The Assembly may thus be considered as hav- 
ing confirmed episcopacy ; but the way was kept open for addi- 
tional, or even total changes, the members formally protesting 
that the articles agreed upon were received only “ till farther and 
more perfect order might be obtained at the hands of the King’s 
Majesty’s Regent, and the nobility.” 

‘ The infirmities which now pressed upon Knox prevented him 
from attending the meeting of the Assembly, and from taking that 
active part in the whole of this arrangement, which, in his better 
days, would have been allotted to him. He was, however, deep] 
interested by the projected changes in that form which he had de- 
vised and recommended, and he corresponded upon the subject 
with the foreign divines, whose opinions he reverenced, and from 
whom his own sentiments, as to the polity of the church, had in a 
considerable degree received their direction. A letter which Beza, 
one of the ablest divines at Geneva, wrote to him, in all likelihood 
with reference to the agreement at Leith, has been preserved, in 
which, after expressing his high opinion of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the church of Scotland, he reminds Knox, that the papal 
supremacy had arisen out of episcopacy, and strenuously urges 
him never to give way to its re-admission, however specious might 
be the arguments by which such a revolution was supported.’ 


Yet we are told that Knox sent articles to this Assembly, in 
which * he assented to the change of polity, for he advised 
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the Assembly to petition the Regent that all vacant bishoprics 
might be filled with qualified persons, within a year after the 
vacancy had taken place, according, he adds, to the order taken 
at Leith; and he speaks of bishops lawfully elected, in conformity 
to that order. In the answer returned to him, the assembly 
informed him that they found his articles both reasonable and 
godly.’ This episcopal polity is asserted by the present author 
€ to have been admirably calculated for securing an useful 
and efficient clergy. It established an excellent system of 
controul ; it enforced upon ministers the regular discharge of 
their pastoral duties; it assigned a peculiar province to all 
holding benefices, — allotted a moderate provision for their 
support and comfort, — whilst it subjected the highest digni- 
taries of the church to restraints which guarded against the 
indolence or the profligacy that had disgraced the bishops 
under the Popish establishment.’ 

Dr. Cook elsewhere says that such would in all probability 
have continued to be the constitution of the church of Scot- 
land, but for the avarice of the Earl of Morton, and his pre- 
mature demission of the office of regent. 

The part which Knox took in the arrangements of Leith was 
among the last of his public acts, and his resplendent life was 
now drawing to its close. As long as Scotland shall set value on 
its reformed church, so long will it hold in veneration the name 
of this eminent man: — indeed, to no one other man was any 
country so much indebted for its reformation. We highly ap- 
plaud, therefore, the late attempts of Scotish writers to vindi- 
cate his character from obloquy ; since, though nothing new can 
be said of him, misrepresentation may be corrected, exaggeration 
reduced, and a fair estimate be formed. When we consider to 
what caprices of Henry VIII. our Cranmer was obliged to 
submit, how tightly he held the rein, how he persecuted under 
Edward, and what a sorry figure he made under Mary, we 
must admit that the blunt, intrepid, and consistent Knox ap- 
pears in much the fairest light. If not marked by profound 
erudition, he was not devoid of good learning; and he possessed 
accomplishments that might make many blush who now sneer 
at the very mention of his name. With pleasure we record 
the tribute that is here paid to him, in addition to the par- 
ticulars which we extracted from Dr. Cook’s former publi- 
cation : 


‘ His religious principles seem to have at all times influenced 
his actions; he believed in the religion which he delighted to 
illustrate and to enforce; and he derived from it that comfort and 
that serenity, which gladdened him on the brink of the grave. His 
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understanding was sound and comprehensive. With wonderful 
acuteness, he traced the probable issue of the various struggles 
which he witnessed; and pronouncing the opinions which his sa- 
gacity dictated, with the bold tone which he was accustomed to 
assume, he was sometimes believed to have supernaturally pene- 
trated into futurity ; and he occasionally did not resist the sug- 
gestion of his own mind, that he was favoured with communications 
from heaven. 

‘ But the most marked feature of his character was an intrepi- 
dity which no apprehension of danger, no combination of obstacles, 
or no feelings of tenderness, even to those whom he loved, could 
for a moment shake; and it was this which peculiarly qualified him 
for executing the momentous work which he had the happiness to 
accomplish. The Earl of Morton, when he stood over his grave, 
paid a deserved tribute to his memory, when he said, “ There lies 
one who, during life, never feared the face of man.” 

‘ The decided part, however, which he acted, and the manner 
in which he was compelled to assert the cause of civil and religious 
freedom, filled with horror all who were attached to the faith of 
Rome, or who wished to perpetuate the despotism which he was 
eager to remove ; and they have branded him as a fomenter of se- 
dition, and as a turbulent incendiary who brought misery on his 
country. Yet it should not be forgotten, that, during his last 
years, he inculcated submission to the sovereign whom parliament 
had placed on the throne; that he shewed the most determined 
antipathy to anarchy and insubordination ; and that he would have 
probably shrunk from many of the wild and dangerous maxims 
which, at a succeeding period, became prevalent in Scotland, but 
which, with unpardonable ignorance, have not unfrequently been 
represented as the principles which he taught. The shades which 
have been cast over his reputation, it may be hoped, will yet be 
dissipated ; and while his impetuosity, his warmth of temper, and 
his occasional coarseness of invective, are admitted and deplored, 
he will be venerated as having often stood alone in the noble at- 
tempt to save, and to enlighten his country.’ 


Be it remembered that Scotland owes its Reformation to 
Knox, but not the particular denomination of its church; 
while our zealots would do well also to recollect, that he 
laboured arduously and long in advancing the Reformation of 


England. 
[ To be continued. ] 
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Art. IX. The Mosiad, or Israel delivered; a Sacred Poem, in 
Six Canticles, with Notes, &c. Written by Charles Smith, 
4to. 1l.1s. Boards. Nicol and Son. 1815. 


Pas work is dedicated ‘ to the great and respectable body of 
Dissenters in England,’ and is ornamented with a portrait 


of the author painted by himself. In speaking of the poetical 
part 
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part of his performance, it is unnecessary for us to enter into 
any examination of the fitness of sacred subjects for the embel- — 
lishments of poetry, or of the causes that so often operate to 
impede their success. We have frequently stated our senti- 
ments on this subject; and such an inquiry generally argues a 
certain degree of rr, in a production, which makes us 
anxious to know why it is not still ‘better: — but no such 
curiosity is raised in the present instance. - We have never 
seen any thing so little calculated to inspire the sentiments 
which, no doubt, the author had in view; and the goodness 
of his intention must console hini for its tally We know, 
indeed, of one performance that bears some resemblance to 
the present, and that is the manuscript-translation of the 
Bible into verse by Zachary Boyd, which now sleeps on the 
shelves of the library of the Glasgow- University. 


‘ The emancipation of Israel from Egyptian bondage’ (says 
Mr. Smith in his preface) ‘ by divine aid, through the ministry 
of Moses, always appeared to the author an appropriate subject 
' for Epic Poetry; but it was not until he had been several years a 

captive in France that he thought of attempting it. Sensible of 
his inadequacy to the undertaking, he hesitated some time, till 
in selecting the necessary passages, he happened to light upon the 
xviith chapter and 14th verse of Exodus, which seemed, if not a 
command, at least an encouragement to proceed: this he ac- 
cordingly did, and the following pages are the result of his en- 
deavours to celebrate the merits of the first of Patriots and 
Legislators.’ 


The whimsical Lord Herbert of Cher bury was determined 
to print his deistical memoirs by much the same interpretation 
of an imaginary sign from heaven. Let no man deceive his 
reason by such fallacious arguments. — The bill of fare for 
the first canticle is as follows: 


* Introduction.— Choice of the subject; viz. the history and 
praise of Moses; who, by divine command and assistance, delivers 
the Israelites from the oppression of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, 
and brings them to Canaan, their original country, promised to 
the posterity of Abraham.— The Poem begins with the morning 
after their escape from Egypt, encamped . Migdol,— A synod 
of the Elders is called to Moses tent.— The consultation inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a herald, sent by Pharaoh to Moses, who 
demands the purpose of his coming; the herald explains his 
mission, and offers an amnesty, on condition of their submission 
and return to Egypt.— These terms rejected by Moses, who 
reproaches Pharaoh for having enslaved and maltreated the 
Israelites. — The herald retorts, accusing the Hebrews of re- 
bellion, and Moses as the cause of the ten plagues. — Moses 
justifies their conduct and his own. — The herald rejoins, charging 
them with evasion, hypecrisy, and theft. —— Moses exculpates the 

Jews 
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Jews and asserts the majesty of Israel's God.— The herald once .) 
more urges them to reflect on the consequences of their refusal of 4 
Pharaoh’s offers. — Moses rejects them peremptorily and breaks = 
off the conference.— The herald quits the Jewish camp.— A 


scout arrives, announcing the near approach of the Egyptian 
forces. — The Jews, alarmed by the danger, reproach Moses 





with having brought them out of Egypt to perish in the desart; * } 
and propose to return and submit to Pharaoh. — Moses reprimands 
them for their ingratitude. — His apostrophe to Liderty. — Soothes 

and persuades the people to have patience and courage. — They ’ 
applaud. — The fickleness of popular opinion compared to chaff 


blown 


waves. — The Jewish host retire under cover of a dark cloud. — | 
Encamp on the border of the Red Sea, and there await the will 


to and fro by the wind ;—to a ship tossed by winds and 


of Heaven.’ , 


From this view of the subject, the reader will easily see 
that, even if it were well treated, it is not well imagined. 
We find no novelty of thought, no ornament of style; and the 
incidents are in no way dramatic, but are all comprized in 
vapid narration or tedious dialogue. ‘The children of Israel 


have always been represented as an untoward and stiff-necked 
generation, and Mr. Smith takes no pains to exhibit them in 


a more amiable point of view. ‘ Rogue,’ — * rascal,’ — * de- f 
magogue,’ — ‘ rabble-rout,’ — are the epithets with which he 
generally favours them‘ and how well the dignity of the 
principal character is sustained, the reader may judge from 


the interview between Moses and the messenger sent by 
Pharaoh to persuade the Israelites to return to Egypt. 


6 


Scarce had the deep consult begun, when lo! 

A messenger arrives, sent by the foe, 

Who straight admitted, im their presence stands ; 

A fillet graced his head, an olive branch his hands. 

To whom the man divine, in tone severe ; 

‘‘ Egyptian, speak! declare what brings thee here ? 

Com’st thou to spy the weakness of our host, 

Purloin some booty, or surprize some post ? — 

Declare, what art, —from whence,—from whom com’st 
thou ?” 

Inclining gently, while he touch’d his brow, 

The messenger to him yields this reply: \3 

‘* IT come not here your camp to spoil or spy, i 


< 


Imri, my name: — th’ ensigns that I bear, 

My sacred office, mine intent declare. 

From him I come, of wisdom the bright star, ; 
The king of kings, the thunderbolt of war, 

Whose glory o’er the universe extends! 

Pharaoh to Moses greeting, gracious sends.” — 

‘*¢ Sends what ?” said Moses, ‘* scorpions, whips, or stings ? 

The usual present of your king of kings.”’ (C.i. p. 3.) 


In 
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In this way they squabble through four pages, when Moses, 
with Lacedemonian conciseness, 


‘ ended the debate. 
‘© Herald thou may’st depart, no longer wait. 





99 


The second canticle opens with a piece of information which 
the most sceptical need not hesitate to admit, viz. that when 


—*‘ on the sandy beach the Hebrews halt, 
First view the sea, and find its waters salt,’ 


they are exceedingly surprized and alarmed. Moses, how- 
ever, like a good General, attends to all the minutiz of the 
expedition, orders breakfast, and gives his followers leave to 
o to sleep. Inthe mean time, his wife and children arrive 
with his father-in-law, and a joyful meeting takes place be- 
tween Zipporah and her lord: but scarcely has the lady dried 
the tears of joy from her eyes, when, abusing her sex’s pri- 
vilege, even as most largely set forth by the unwearied tongue 
of a garrulous old nurse, she makes a speech of fifty-five 
lines, to prove that, had her husband been drowned among 
the bulrushes, she should not have had the pleasure of meeting 
him at that time! He repays her in her own coin, by giving , 
her as well-timed a narration, three times as long, of his 
having slain the Egyptian, with all the train of consequences 
that resulted from the act. It is somewhat surprising that 
they never made known these interesting discoveries to each 
other before. — At last, the poet manifests some sort of con- 
science, and puts an apology into the mouth of his hero: 


‘ But, love, I tire thee with this long detail, 
A kinder greeting should thy presence hail.’ 


Unfortunately, just as he is about to make amends for his 
tediousness, Aaron abruptly enters to inform him that the 
foe is at hand. | 

In the third canticle, we are informed in two prosaic lines 
that the children of Israel passed through the Red Sea. How 
the author could read the unvarnished account, venerable 
in its simplicity, which is contained in the book of Exodus, 
and yet fall so far short even of the mere narrative, is truly 
wonderful. We present our readers with his simile on the 
occasion, that they may see how much the language of their 
country is indebted to him for enriching it with gleanings from 
others, gained during his captivity : 

‘ So in Helvetia, in some deep ravine, 
Where the sun’s cheering rays but seldom shine, 
Water on either side condens’d to ice, 


To view, appears a crystal precipice. 
Reviv'd 
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Reviv'd their courage and their espérance, — 
‘ Advance!’ their leader cried: ‘ they all advance’ 


(C. ili. p. 26.) 

Yet Mr. Smith has as good a right to call hope espérance, 

as Lord Byron has to call a rose and a nightingale gui and 

bulbul, &c. — The next simile, on the overthrow of Pharaoh, 

presents a still better specimen of the author’s wish to lessen 

the difficulties under which our rhyme labours, from its 
terminations being in general confined to monosyllables: 


‘ Thus from the regions of eternal light, 
Hurl’d down and plung’d in realms of endless night, 
Rebellious Satan fell, decreed to be 
Sweltered in flames of a sulphureous sea; 
Like streams of lava of Vesuvio 
That burning, blazing, from its crater flow.’ (P. 30.) 


Again; canticle sth: 


‘ Thus they had fall’n, an unresisting prey, 
Had Moses not instructed Joshua.’ 


It is a lamentable fact that this gentleman is not more at home 
in lyrical than in epic poetry ; since Moses sings a hymn which 
makes us wish again for the plain prose whence his ideas are 
taken. Shortly afterward he gzves out the commandments in 
metre, so strongly resembling the versions which we have.seen 
worked in a sampler among the very juvenile part of our 
female acquaintance, that we cannot believe the coincidence 
to be purely accidental. The lines to which we allude, which 
rise to our recollection in all the pride of cross stitch and 
bird’s eye, and with all the accompaniment of framing and 
glazing, begin thus : 

‘¢ Thou shalt have none other god but me, 
Before no ido] bow thy knee, 
Take not the name of God in vain, 


Nor dare the Sabbath-day profane.” 


Now fot Mr. Smith’s imitation: 


‘ No other God thou shalt adore but me, 
Nor unto graven image bend thy knee: 
Not guiltless he who takes my name in vain, 
Keep Sabbath holy, and from work refrain.’ (P. 54.) 


He best knows how far he is amenable to the charge of 
plagiarism. We are aware that most remarkable coinci- 
dences have existed among the sons of genius, but fame is 
unjust, and fortune is fickle; and the poet of the sampler is 
lost in oblivion, while Mr. Smith modestly expresses his hopes 
that 47s name will be handed down for ever more, with that 
of the hero of his song. 


We 
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We need not dwell! any longer on this poem. The im- 
pression left on our mind, at its close, is much the same with 
that which is produc d by the home-question of the author’s 
prototype Mr. Boyd: 

«© Now was not Pharaoh a very great rascal, 

Not to let the children of Israel with their wives and 
their sons and daughters go out into the wilderness 
to eat the Lord’s Paschal ?” 

The present author describes himself as painter to the 
Great Mogul; and, since he thus appears to have interest in 
that part of the world, we would advise him ,to apply for the 
office of poet-laureat to the Grand Lama. We could safely 
add our mite of support, by recommending so tranquil a Muse 
to the protection of a monarch who is reported to be parti- 
cularly partial to that species of composition which is called 
in nursery-language a lullaby. 





Art. X. Hermes Scythicus; or, the radical Affinities of the 
Greek and Latin Languages to the Gothic: illustrated from the 
Moeso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Francic, Alemannic, Suio-Gothie, 
Islandic, &c. To which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the His- 
torical Proofs of the Scythian Origin of the Greeks. By John 
Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S. E. and F.S.A. 8. Author of an Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish Language, &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 368. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


[ve distinct ranges of inquiry occupy this volume, and 
*. divide it into two parts; the one archeological, which 
treats of the origin of the Greek nations, and of the savage 
tribes who may be supposed to have been their progenitors ; 
the other etymological, treating of the origin of the Greek 
language, and of the primary meaning of those indeclinables 
which may be supposed to have formed its elementary par- 
ticles. ‘The result of these investigations is to favour the 
opinion of a Gothic origin of the Greeks; for it is in Scythian 
antiquity, and in Scythian language, that the author seeks for 
the stem-tribes and stem-words of the Hellenistic population. 
On the name of Scythia, Dr. Jamieson disserts in his first 
section, but not satisfactorily, according to those who hold 
the word Scyth to be a Greek corruption, contraction, or mis- 
spelling of the words Kast-Goth. In Herodotus, it is stated 
that the West-Goths, or Massagetai, inhabited the lower parts 
of the borders of the Danube; and that the East-Goths occu- 
pied the modern Turkestan. Now it is precisely the country 
north-east of the Caspian which was denominated Scythia, rr 
| which 
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which we know to have been the residence of the East-Goths., 
In some dialects, these adjectives will have been used in the 
comparative form, Wester-Goths and Easter-Goths; and 
hence may have been derived the Visigoths and Ostrogoths 
of the historians of.a later age. ‘he waves of human popu- 
lation successively flow from Asia; and that which introduced 
the forefathers of the Gothic nations seems to have entered 
Europe along the isthmus intervening between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, first overspreading the southern skirts of 


Russia. Moeso-Goth, again, appears to be a dialectic variation - 


of West-Goth, and not exclusively to designate, as the author 
maintains, (p. 12.) the Goths of Moesia.- 

In his fitth and subsequent sections, Dr. Jamieson pro- 
ceeds to consider and to class the Pelasgi. He makes them 
one people with the Hellenes: but here again, we think, 
the evidence is deficient; and we rather suspect the name 
Pelasgi to be one and the same word with Belee; the 
Greeks being likely to spell the sound of the word Welsh 
in the one manner, and the Latins in the other. Hence 
we should class the Pelasgi with the Cimmerian or Cumbrian 
nations; with that family of tribes, whose early or original 
language was Welsh. ‘The Hellenes, on the contrary, appear 
to have had the Sanskrit for their mother-tongue, and were 
probably driven into European Greece in consequence of 
that siege and destruction of Nineveh which is recorded b 
the prophet Nahum. Miletus was the port to Nineveh. 
Among the Milesian tales, occurs that of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, the scene of which lies by the tomb of Ninus; it was 
invented therefore at Nineveh. Now if Miletus derived its 
literature from Nineveh, and European Greece from Miletus, 
Nineveh must in fact have been the primary source of Greek 
civilization; since manners, arts, luxuries, and commerce 
always partake the same road with literature. That Nineveh, 
and the contiguous though inimical Bactria, were both inha- 
bited by a Sanskrit population, is the more likely because the 
names of the Assyrian kings are mostly significant in Sans- 
krit; and because the Bactrians, even in the time of Alex- 
ander, were intelligible to the Greeks. Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
a weighty authority, contends in his Hore Pelasgice for the 
Doric origin of this tribe, but not cgnvincingly. 

Section ix. Dr. J. here speaks of the Scythian origin 
of the Pelasgi;——in what sense? Cimmerian nations may 
have preceded the Gothic nations in occupying the northern 
coast of the Euxine; and indeed the Crimea is known to 
have contained and to have been named after a colony of 
that race: but, although Scythia was first perhaps inhabited 
by Pelasgi, and next by the East-Goths, this circumstance 


does 
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does not authorize the confounding of two tribes so. 
wholly distinct in language and manners as the Welsh and 
the Goths. Early nations must always be classed by their 
languages; and, during their nomade state, they so ra- 
pidly follow their cattle or fly before their enemies across 
whole provinces, that to have inhabited the same district is 
no proof of common descent or of allied origin. 

In the eleventh section, the inquiry is first begun, in a 
proper manner, what was the language of the Pelasgi? and 
the following decisive passage is quoted from Herodotus : 


‘ It must be admitted, indeed, that Herodotus does not seem to 
have been aware of this radical identity. He speaks, as if he had 
been an entire stranger to the distinguishing characters of the Pe- 
lasgi, and even as impressed with the idea that the Greek language 
had still remamed distinct, without any mixture or alteration. 
‘‘ But what language,” he says, “ the Pelasgi used, I cannot 
state with certainty. If, however, it may be permitted to speak 
of them by conjecture, from those who constitute the principal 
remains of the Pelasgi, who, dwelling above the Tyrseni, inhabit 
the city Creston, and of the Pelasgi who inhabit Placia and Scy- 
lax in the Hellespont, and once lived together with the Athe- 
nians ; and whatever other Pelasgic towns changed their names ; 
if it be preper to speak by conjecture, the Pelasgi used a bar- 
barous language. If, then, the whole Pelasgic nation was such, 
the Attic nation, being Pelasgic, when it entered among the 
Hellenes, also learned the language of the latter. For neither 
does the language of the Crestonians, nor of the Placians, agree 
with that of those who live around them. They agree, however, 
with each other; and shew that what character soever their lan- 
guage bore, when they took up their residence in these places, the 
same it still retains. But the Hellenic nation, as it appears to me, 
has from its very existence always used the same language. This 
nation, when it was separated from the Pelasgic, being weak, from 
small beginnings increased bY frequent accessions, especially of 
conterminous nations, and of others that were barbarous. Ac- 
cording to my apprehension, however, the Pelasgic nation, being 
barbarous, never greatly increased.” ’ 


This citation plainly proves that the Pelasgi did not use 
a Greek dialect but a barbarous language; and those Pelasgi, 
who were absorbed into the Attic nation, are stated, on en- 
tering among the Hellenes, to have learned the language of 
the Jatter. Still, their original habits of utterance must have 
left some traces in the Attic dialect, which occasion its diver- 
sity from the other dialects of Greece. What are these 
traces? A love of terminations in zota: as vw for vv, or &ys 
for sx; — and a love of changing s7gma into tau: as yawrra 
for yAwooa, or dadarra for baracca. Now these very changes 
have been introduced into the Gothic dialect of Great Britain 
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by the admixture of a Welsh or Cimbric tribe. Our adjec- 
tives in y, such as wavy, showy, likely, speedily, have in the 
other Gothic dialects consonantal terminations; and our roots 
in ¢, such as kettle, smite, hate, white, are in the other Gothic 
dialects spelt with s, as kessel, schmeissen, hass, weiss. The 
Cimbric infusion produces the same tinge in Cumberland 
as in Attica, and bestowed in both countries the w, or 
digamma.* 

An attempt follows to defend the resemblance between the 
language of the Greeks and that of the Scythians: but this re- 
semblance is very slight. ‘The word zvg, fire, may be both Scy- 
thian and Greek: but the proportion of Gothic words received 
into the Greek language is certainly very small. The question 
does not depend on passages from Diodorus, or other gram- 
marians: any person moderately skilled in the two languages 
can judge of the fact by reading a few columns in the Lexicon, 
That Hyperboreans existed who spoke the Greek language is 
possible; but these were no doubt a Sanskrit colony ate 
Sinope. We hear of Greek monotheists, or fire-worshippers, 
in very early times, professing the religion of the Persians, 
who had colleges at Sinope; and it is by no means clear that 
the entire population of Macedonia was not of this descrip- 
tion. Hitherto, our commentators have chiefly directed their 
attention to the religion of the pagan, or polytheistic, Greeks: 
but the Pythagoreans, as the Persianizing Greeks were called, 
certainly formed in Natolia, in southern Italy, and in Mace- 
donia, a vast sect, and produced almost every philosopher 
who is vaunted by the Pagans. 

Dr. Jamieson’s second dissertation, which is the more ex- 
tensive of the two, undertakes the hopeless task of detecting in 
Gothic languages the roots of the Greek particles. The first 
attempt is made with the preposition 4¢:, which may be 
etymologically connected with ambo, both, and describes pro- 
bably the clasp, or grasp, within both arms, which naturally 
suggests the idea of about, or around. ‘This preposition oc- 
curs in the Celtic dialects, and is likely thence to have passed 
into the Gothic, the Celtic population being in Europe the 
older of the two: but we know not how it can be proved that 
the Celtic tribes, of which the Pelasgic was one, are more 
antient in Europe than the Hellenes. ‘This syllable is found 
in the forms wnb and ymb in the Anglo-saxon, and in other 
Gothic dialects: but it seems most rational to refer its origin 
to the language in which it is significant. In English, it 





* The Bishop of St. David’s shews the digamma to be Pelasgic, 
and Dr. Herbert Marsh shews it to be double w. 
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is retained only in our participles of the middle voice. 
“ They are gone a hunting :” “J am a reading :” in Anglo- 
saxon, beon ymb reding. 

The Greek ava, again, or against, is with some appearance 
of plausibility referred to the same root with the English 
words again and against: but, as language is instinctive in 
the human race, and as every mother and child would agree 
on a peculiar language if not within reach of learning by 
communication, there is no ground for hunting back to one 
common source the several elements of language. Not only 
did no one primeval tongue exist, but, the ruder was the 
state of society, the greater was the number of languages 
spoken within a given district. 

The Greek avr, in face of, is more unfortunately and 
chimerically referred to the same root with our word and; 
which, according to Horne Tooke, signifies add. To speak the 
truth, notwithstanding the pedantry of quotation displayed 
in these pages, which are bristled with strange alphabets, and 
stammer at all the tongues of Babel, we do not discover in 
them that judicious character, that application of learning in 
the cause of good sense, which can alone stamp on curious 
toil a permanent and undecaying value. We will, however, 
from this portion of the work also make an extract: 


‘ Cuap. VII.— Or Tlaga. 


‘ The connexion of zagz, as to its general application, with egw, 
and zreaw, both signifying transeo, is obvious. The change of 
vowels, it is well known, is common, though the root be the same. 
Ido not say that rogx had its origin from either of these verbs. 
But as it wilf be seen that this preposition has various cognates in 
the Goth. dialects, it is not improbable that it was formed frem 
some word common to the Greeks and Goths. No one seems to 
have a better claim than the verb used by all the Gothic tribes to 
denote motion : Moes. G. far-an, A.S. faer-en, far-en, Alem. Germ. 

far-en, Isl. Su. G. far-a, Dan. far-er, E. fare, Belg. vaer-en, all 
signifying ire, to go; A.S. fare, for iter, expeditio, ‘ a journey, a 
voyage, Somner; Isl. faur, far, Alem. fara, Su. G. faerd, id. 
The terms last mentioned also signify course, mode of procedure ;. 
manners, conduct. The A.S. cognate, fare, signifies family at- 
tendants; as used by Aelfric, and by Caedmon the oldest A.S. 
writer. The Longobards used fara, phara, for a generation, a . 
family ; as we learn from Paulus Diaconus, Lib. 2. c.9. 

‘ Notwithstanding the change of the labial, p being a letter 
scarcely used by the ancient Goths, there is great reason to think 
that their verb was radically the same with wreaw and reew. It not 
only bears the same general signification ; but the derivatives of both 
exhibit strong indications of affinity. As from Su. G, far-a, ire foer-a, 
ducere is formed, and fora vectura, also, modus agendi; so from 
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weiew the Greeks formed zxée-o; transitus, og-eix, profectio, iter ; 
iu-mog-oc, vector qui mare trajecit, Homer. Odyss. mercator ; viator; 
(with the Scots a farand-man, Isl. far menn nautae) ; rég-sov, navi- 
gium trajiciendis militibus comparatum, Diod. Sicul., a_trans- 
port-ship (Su. G. far-are, navis, faer-ia navis trajectoria, foer-a 
transvehere) ; rogeuc, qui aliquem trajicit, portitor, (a,ferry-man, ) 
Hesych. From the same verb they also formed zogévouas profi- 
ciscor. The verb igw, fero, porto, seems to have had the same 
origin ; whence ?og«, portatio, latio, and ?va« navigium ; Isl. Jar and 
feria, id. [cannot but observe, however, that both the Gr. and Goth. 
terms, which change « or a into o or oe, bear a great resemblance 
to Moes. G. faur ante, also signifying place, region, as denotin 
motion forward, or from a place ; as there can be no doubt that faur 
assumes the form of for, fore, fora, in A.S., and of foer in Su. G. 
IIre-cw, transeo, retains nearly the form of the Isl. verb, first per- 
son singular of the indicative, fer eo. I need scarcely add, that 
Lat, fer-o, ferre, to carry, has the very form as well as the signifi- 
cation, of the Goth. verb; as it borrows its preterite tuli, from 
another verb of the same stock, Moes. G. thul-an, A.S. thol-ian, 
Alem. thol-en, Su. G. tol-a, Scot. thole, ferre, perpeti. If, there- 
fore, it be supposed that zaga originated from vegaw, transeo, or 
some verb signifying motion, and common to the Greeks and — 
Goths in an early period, such as fara; or from a noun, of a 
similar meaning, as rog:ia, or fara; the idea suggested will apply 
to the most common acceptations of the preposition. Because of 
the latitude with which terms come to be used in their secondary 
or oblique senses, instances may be found of there being scarcel 
any apparent relation between these and what is undoubtedly the 
root ; while it is perfectly conceivable, that a lively fancy, or an 
ingenious mind, may hit on another term, which seems far better 
adapted to include the various significations, although certainly no 
wise allied. : . 

‘ Let us for a moment suppose fara, signifying journey, pro- 
gress, course, also mode, manner, conduct, to be the preposition ; 
and try it by some of the examples given in the explication of 
waeax. * To construct a parallelogram upon a given straight line ;’ 
— ‘ to construct a parallelogram, — course in constructing it, —a 
given straight line.’ In like manner, ‘ the complements of a paral- 
lelogram,’ are the parts which extend as far as the course or direc- 
tion of the given line. They may thus be called the course-fillers, 
with as much propriety as the szde-fillers. ‘ The market-place 
which was formed beside the ships ;’—‘ The market-place was 
formed, — course of its formation — the ships ;’ being constructed 
along the harbour. That beautiful line, 


Bn 0 axtwy mage Dive wrorvPrviocoso Paracornc, ( Homer ) 


may perhaps be rendered, ‘ He went in silence along the shore of 
the far resounding ocean.’ ‘ He went, — course, the shore.’ This 
was the line, the boundary of his progress. 0s idoxdy wagu re 
peyelos Tov wemeay).evay ; Lucian. ‘I seemed a god for the greatness 
of my actions.’ ‘I seemed a god, — course of action producing this 
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estimation, -— my greatness.’ "Eots xa) rae tu08 ths bpertigs ; Demost. 
‘ There is also some experience on my side ; literally, ¢ with me.’ 
May he not be viewed as asserting his possession of this, as neces- 
sarily arising from his course in life, his many opportunities from 
his public conduct? Perhaps it deserves to be noticed, that the 
very term here used by the orator is evidently of Goth. extract. 
‘Euregiz, experience or skill, is from i and reiea, also signifying 
danger, experience, the latter being often the fruit of the former. 
But there can scarcely be a doubt, that this is originally the same 
with Su. G. fara, experiri; which, I suspect, is merely an oblique 
use of the verb as signifying ire; agere.’ 


In conclusion, we must admit that this volume does honour 
to the various learning, to the wandering industry, to the 
diving research, and to the patient investigation of the author: 
but he has rather imbibed the taste of the last than of the 
present century; and, like the learned in us, he often sinks 
into the pedant, when he might have risen into the critic. 
Balzac calls erudition the baggage-waggon of antiquity; and 
care should be taken to load it Ww "ith uscful or valuable stores. 





Art. XI. The Siege of Corinth, a Poem. Parisina, a Poem. 8vo. 
5s.6d. sewed. Murray. 1816. 


~HoucH Lord Byron has not chosen to give his name to 
these poems, the public cannot entertain any doubt of 
their legitimacy; since, in addition to the voice of report and 
the testimony of the publisher in the advertisements of the 
work, sufficient internal evidence of the fact is furnished not 
only by the general style and character of the compositions, 
but by various particular expressions and references contained 
in them. Nor do we see any sufficient ground for supposing 
(and this is the most material point to the reader) that the 
circumstance, to which we have alluded, has arisen from 
any consciousness of inferiority in these compared with his 
Lordship’s former productions: because, even if they should 
be judged to contain nothing quite equal to the best parts 
which might be selected from their predecessors, they possess 
the same vigorous conception, and brilliant and successful 
elicitation, which have been by general consent ascribed to 
Lord Byron’s muse. 

On the general merits and defects of this noble author’s 
poetry, we have had so many opportunities of expressing our _ 
opinion, that we shall not on the present occasion detain our 
readers with any such discussion. It will only be necessary 
to repeat that the greatest merit of the writer consists in his 
skill in dissecting the human character, and in drawing and 
eontrasting the effects of the more violent passions; while his 
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most general faults are a want of yeniehye a perpetual gloomi- 
ness, and an unpardonable licence both of phraseology and 
of versification. His pictures exhibit the bold and decisive lines 
and striking contrasts which, in the sister-art, are to be found 
in the works of Rembrandt, accompanicd by the same depth 
of shadow, and the same brilliancy of the few bright tints 
which they contain: but they seldom display any of the 
breadth of light, and the gay variety of colouring, which 
characterize the Italian school. We cannot better express 
our general ideas than by the above illustration, since these 
poems are too original to be compared with any other pro- 
ductions in the same art. 

Of the two tales which are at present before us, the first is, 
in our opinion, endued with the least interest and merit ; and 
the story is extremely meagre. It is well known that, in the 
year 1715, the city of Corinth underwent a siege and 
storm by the Turkish army which was led by the famous 
Vizier Ali Coumougi; and this is the action which the poem 
describes. Alp, a Venetian renegade, has a high command 
in the Vizier’s army, and is incited to a vigorous prosecution 
of the siege not less by his thirst of revenge against his in- 
jured country than by the hope of possessing himself, in the 
assault, of the person of Francesca, the daughter of Minotti 
the governor of the town; to whom, in earlier days, before his 
crime, he had been a favoured suitor. Having wandered, in 
the night before the storm, through the infidel camp to the 
very gates of the town, the renegade encounters the form of 
his mistress, who earnestly warns him of the danger in which 
he stands of immediate and everlasting perdition: but he 
refuses to listen, and returns to the camp to prepare for the 
assault. The town is carried; and in the conflict Alp 
encounters Minotti, against whom he hesitates to raise his 
hand, eagerly mentioning Francesca, but he receives for 
answer that she died ‘ yester-night.’ Horror-struck with the 
recollection of the vision which at the same moment he had 
himself witnessed, the wretched warrior recoils, and imme- 
diately receives his death by a shot through his head. Such 
of our readers, as are acquainted with this portion of history, 


will recollect that a dreadful explosion of gun-powder took 


‘place at this storm, which Lord Byron has worked up into 


a fine incident for the conclusion of his poem. 
We shall now quote a part of the description of the repose 
of the night-scene, when Alp commences his solitary walk : 


‘ The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
O 3 The 
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The winds were pillowed on the waves ; 
The banners drooped along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was undroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer; 

It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o'er the plain: 
’Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seemed to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall : 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense it’s silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 

Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell.’ 


The simile printed in italics is extremely beautiful, and 
indeed the whole is excellent. The contrast to this stillness 
in the agitation of the hero is equally well-drawn : 








‘ His head grows fevered, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse ; 
In vain from side to side he throws 
His form, in courtship of repose ; 
Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him with a sunken heart. 
The turban on his hot brow pressed, 
The mail weighed lead-like on his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes had slumber sate, 
Without or couch or canopy, 
Except a rougher field and sk 
Than now might yield a warrior’s bed, 
Than now along the heaven was spread. 
He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day, 
But walked him forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepers strewed the strand. 


What 
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What pillowed them! and why should he 
More wakeful than the humblest be ? 
Since more their peril, worse their toil, 
And yet they fearless dream of spoil ; 
While he alone, where thousands passed 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 

In sickly vigil wandered on, — 

And envied all he gazed upon.’ 


This is followed by another fine passage, in which the 
author, describing the a caret | objects, (‘ Lepanto’s gulf: 
----- the brow of Delphi’s hill,’ &c.) is led to apos- 
trophize their antient glories: but we have not space to 
extract it. 

Hitherto, the metre has been regular: but the reader 
must prepare to find in the subsequent extracts a change in 
that particular, which not even their utmost beauties can 
withhold us from censuring. It seems a strange perversion of 
taste, that, when the subject is rising in interest, and the 
incidents are becoming more powerful and affecting, the verse 
should on a sudden be changed to a style which is removed 
the farthest of all from dignity, and scarcely susceptible of it 
in any hands. 

Alp’s walk leads him to the spot on which the bodies of 
several of his own soldiers, slain in a preceding conflict, have 
become a prey to the wild dogs of the neighbourhood; and 
the reflection on this spectacle, which is painted with almost 
oe force and minuteness, is worthy of high commen- 

ation : 


‘ Alp turned from the sickening sight : 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 
But he better could brook to behold the dying, 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorched with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain, 
Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 
There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
Whate’er be the shape in which death may lower ; 
For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 
And Honour’s eye on daring deeds! 
But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 
All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay.’ 
He has scarcely recovered from the horror of this sight, 
when he perceives the form of Francesca sitting close by his 
side. From the preceding sketch of the story, our readers 


will be aware that this figure is a ghost, and it is, unques- 
O 4 tionably, 
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tionably, one of the best of that very questionable class of 
objects. The description of the form is delicately expressed, 
and concludes with, 
‘ Once she raised her hand on high; & 
It was so wan, and transparent of hue, | 
You might have seen the moon shine through.’ 





She begins by exhorting him, for the love of her, to return 
to the true faith, and abandon the enemies of his country. The 
scene is ably drawn, but it is too long for us to extract ‘more 
than the concluding part of it: viz. from the point at which 
the spectre, finding her first exhortation vain, proceeds in a 
more awful and impressive manner : 


‘ ¢¢ Tf not for love of me be given 
Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,— 
Again I say —- that turban tear 
From off thy faithless brow, and swear | 
Thine injured county’s sons to spare, 
Or thou art lost; and never shalt see 
Not earth—that’s past— but heaven or me. 
If this thou dost accord, albeit 
A heavy doom ’tis thine to meet, 
That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 
And mercy’s gate may receive thee within: 
But pause one moment more, and take 
The curse of him thou didst forsake ; 
And look once more to heaven and see 
Its love for ever shut from thee. 
There is a light cloud by the moon— 
’Tis passing, and will pass full soon— 
Tf, by the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 
Thy heart within thee is not changed, 
Then God and man are both avenged ; i 
Dark will thy doom be, darker stil 
Thine immortality of il.” 


‘ Alp looked to heaven, and saw on high 
The sign she spake of in the sky ; 
But his heart was swollen, and turned aside, 
By deep interminable pride. 
This first false passion of his breast 
Rolled like a torrent o’er the rest. 
He sue for mercy! He dismayed 
By wild words of a timid maid! 
He, wronged by Venice, vow to save 
Her sons, devoted to the grave! 
No—though that cloud were thunder’s worst, 
And charged to crush him—let it burst! 


* He looked upon it earnestly, 
Without an accent of reply ; 
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He watched it passing; it is flown: 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 

And thus he spake — ‘* Whate’er my fate, 

I am no changeling —'tis too late: 

The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 
Then rise again; the tree must shiver. 

What Venice made me, I must be, 

Her foe in all, save love to thee: 

But thou art safe: oh, fly with me!” 

He turned, but she is gone! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 

Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air ? 
He saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there.’ 


Here again is a good specimen of sudden contrast. The 
images described throughout the scene with the spectre are of 
the most unsubstantial and airy kind, — the transparent form 
of the apparition, and the light cloud passing over the moon ; 
and, at the moment when the reader’s mind is filled with those 
images, he is suddenly recalled to the picture of the * column 
stone,’ and the scarcely less immoveable warrior, standin 
by it. In anote on the lines which we have printed in italics, 
the noble author says, ‘I have been told that the idea ex- 
pressed from lines 597. to 603. has been admired by those 
whose approbation is valuable. I am glad of it: but it is not 
original — at least not mine; it may be found much better 
expressed in pages 182-3-4. of the English version of ** Vathek” 
(I forget the precise page of the French), a work to which I 
have before referred; and never recur to, or read, without a 
renewal of gratification.’ — The passage is undoubtedly styik- 
ing: but we have a strong idea, though we cannot now hunt 
for the confirmation of it, that even the author of Vathek is 
not intitled to claim the merit of originating it. 

The Turks pour into the town in such numbers that they 
overpower the defenders, and render their gallantry vain. 
Minotti and the remnant of his troops have retired into the 
church, the vault under which has been made their principal 
depot of gun-powder; when the assailants are on the point 
of overwhelming them, and seizing the rich sacramental 
plate, Minotti sets fire to the magazine: and the whole buiiding, 
with all the combatants in it, is blown up in one tremendous 
explosion : 


‘ So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached, 
When old Minotti’s hand 
Touched with the torch the train— 
"Vis fired! 
Spire, 
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Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 
The turbaned victors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 
In one wild roar expired ! 
The shattered town—the walls thrown down— 
The waves a moment backward bent— 
The hills that shake, although unrent, 
As if an earthquake passed — 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 
By that tremendous blast — | 
Proclaimed the desperate conflict o’er 
On that too long afflicted shore : 
Up to the sky like rockets go 
All that mingled there below: 
Many a tall and goodly man, 
Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 
When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strewed the plain: 
Down the ashes shower like rain; 
Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkies 
With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 
Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 
Scattered o’er the isthmus lay ; 
Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 





When in cradled rest they lay, 

And each nursing mother smiled 

On the sweet sleep of her child, 

Little deemed she such a day 

Would rend those tender limbs away. 

Not the matrons that them bore 

Could discern their offspring more ; 

That one moment left no trace 

More of human form or face 

Save a scattered scalp or bone: 

And down came blazing rafters, strowr 

Around, and many a falling stone, 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 

All blackened there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard | 

That deadly earth shock disappeared : 

The wild birds flew; the wild dogs fled, 

And howling left the unburied dead ; 

The camels from their keepers broke ; 

The distant steer forsook the yoke — 

The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain, 

And burst his girth, and tore his rein ; 

The bull-frog’s note, from out the marsh, 

Deep-mouthed arose, and doubly harsh; 
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The wolves yelled on the caverned hill, 

Where echo rolled in thunder still ; 

The jackal’s troop, in gathered cry, 

Bayed from afar complainingly, 

With a mixed and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten hound: 

With sudden wing, and ruffled breast, 

The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seemed so dun ; 

Their smoke assailed his startled beak, 

And made him higher soar and shriek — 
Thus was Corinth lost and won!’ 


Our readers will, doubtless, be struck with the concludin 
part of this extract, which is certainly in the author’s best 
manner: but the last line is in itself tame, and is rendered 
more flat by the contrast. 

The faults of this poem are of the same character which 
we have described as belonging to Lord Byron’s writings in 
general; and it is perhaps the best praise that we can bestow 
on him to say that, in order to exhibit his beauties, we are 
led to eXtract whole passages, while to shew his faults we 
are forced to pick out individual lines and expressions. On 
that ungrateful labour, we do not feel ourselves now obliged 
to spend many moments: but we cannot forbear to ceisure 
such expressions as that which occurs at line g10., which 
describes the Madonna ‘ and the doy-god on her knee; 
and we hope that the author will, in the next edition, 
expunge or alter the four lines from line 957. to g6o., the 
subject of which will scarcely be deemed proper for such a 
poem as the present. 

Parisina, the second of the tales before us, is on the whole 
one of Lord Byron’s happiest efforts: but, from the nature of 
the story, we doubt whether it will, in general, meet with 
the admiration which it appears to us to deserve. It is 
founded on an historical incident of the most affecting and 
horrid description; which we cannot describe better than b 
quoting (after Lord B.) the account given of it by Gibbon 
in his Miscellaneous Works: 


««¢ Under the reign of Nicholas III. Ferrara was polluted with 
a domestic tragedy. By the testimony of an Mth iy and his 
own observation, the Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous 
loves of his wife Parisina, and Hugo his bastard son, a beautiful 
and valiant youth. ‘They were beheaded in the castle by the sen- 
tence of a father and husband, who published his shame, and sur- 
vived their execution. He was unfortunate, if they were guilty ; 
if they were innocent, he was still more unfortunate: nor is there 


any 
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any possible situation in which I can sincerely approve the last act 
of the justice of a parent.”—Gzbbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. 
p- 470. new edition.’ 


The name of Azo is substituted by Lord Byron for Nicholas, 
metri gratia ; and the death of Parisina is not inflicted by the 
executioner, but she is condemned to witness the fulfilment of 
his sentence on her paramour, and from that moment’ she is 
never more seen, nor are any tidings heard of her. The poem 
opens with a twilight-scene, in which Parisina is represented 
in a bower, waiting the arrival of her lover: 


‘ It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet. 
And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a bruwner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 


‘ But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall, 
And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady walks in the shadow of night ; 
And if she sits in Este’s bower, 
Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flower— 
She listens—but not for the nightingale— 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 
There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
And her cheek grows pale—and her heart beats quick. 
There vhispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 
And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves: 
A moment more—and they shall meet— 
*Tis past —her lover's at her feet.’ 


After this fatal interview, Parisina returns to the bed of 
her husband; and the discovery of her crime is occasioned 
by her pronouncing the name of Hugo in her slecp *. The 
first impulse on her husband’s mind is that of immediately 
revenging himself: but he checks it: and how beautiful is the 
ensuing passage ! 





* We recollect an incident in some respects similar, but under 
different circumstances as to the innocence of the heroine, in 
Mackenzie's beautiful novel of Julia de Roubigné. 
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He plucked his poignard in its sheath, 

But sheathed it ere the point was bare— 
Howe’er unworthy now to breathe, 

He could not slay a thing so fair— 

At least, not smiling —sleeping—there— * 
Nay, more :—he did not wake her then, 

But gazed upon her with a glance 

Which, had she roused her from her trance, 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again— 

And oer his brow the burning lamp 

Gleamed on the dew-drops big and damp. 

She spake no more—but still she slumbered— 
While in his thought, her days are numbered.’ 


In the morning, he brings the offenders to trial. The de- 
scription of them, as they stand awaiting their condemnation, 
is truly striking, and affords another specimen of the author’s 
sill in contrast. We cannot forbear to quote it at length: 


——etiesee 


And still, and pale, and silently 
Did Parisina wait her doom; 
How changed since last her speaking eye 
Glanced gladness round the glittering room, 
Where high-born men were proud to wait— 
Where Beauty watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice—her lovely mien— 
And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of it’s queen: 
Then,—had her eye in sorrow wept, 
A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 
And made her quarrel all their own. 
Now,—what is she ? and what are they? 
Can she command, or these obey ? 
All silent and unheeding now, 
With downcast eyes and knitting brow, 
And folding arms, and freezing air, 
And lips that scarce their scorn forbear, 
Her knights and dames, her court—is there: 
And he the chosen one, whose lance 
Had yet been couched before her glance, 
Who—were his arm a moment iree— 
Had died or gained her liberty ; 
The minion of his father’s bride,— 
He, too, is fetter’d by her side; 
Nor sees her swoln and fuil eye swim 
Less for her own despair than him: 
Those lids o’er which the violet vein— 
Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 


= 





* Othello will here be recalled to the reader’s recollection. Rev. 
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Shining through the smoothest white 
That e’er did softest kiss invite— 
Now seemed with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, the orbs below ; 
Which glance so heavily, and fill, 

As tear on tear grows gathering still. 


‘ And he for her had also wept, 

But for the eyes that on him gazed : 
His sorrow, if he felt it, slept ; 

Stern and erect his brow was raised. 
Whate’er the grief his soul avowed, 
He would not shrink before the crowd; 
But yet he dared not look on her: 
Remembrance of the hours that were— 
His guilt—his love—his present state— 
His father’s wrath — all good men’s hate— 
His earthly, his eternal fate— 
And hers,—oh, hers !—he dared not throw 
One look upon that deathlike brow! 
Else had his rising heart betrayed 
Remorse for al] the wreck it made.’ 


One part of this description forcibly recalls Burke’s famous 
ranting passage relative to the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, i in 
his Letter on the French Revolution; when he speaks of the 
time at which ten thousand swords wioela have leaped from 
their scabbards for her protection, had even a w ord of calumny 
been uttered against her. 

The manner in which the wretched husband and father 
passes sentence on the criminals is highly dignified and judi- 
elous : 

‘«« Hugo, the priest awaits on thee, 

And then—thy crime’s reward ! 
Away! address thy prayers to Heaven, 
Before its evening stars are met— 

Learn if thou there canst be forgiven ; 
It’s mercy may absolve thee yet. 
But here, upon the earth beneath, 
There is no spot where thou and I 
Together, for an hour, could ‘breathe 
Farewell! I will not see thee die— 
But thou, frail thing! shalt view his head— 
Away ! I cannot speak the rest: 
Go! woman of the wanton breast; 
Not I, but thou his blood dost shed: 
Go! if that sight thou canst outlive, 
And joy thee in the life I give.”’ 


The description of Parisina, when she hears the sentence, 
is ost beautiful: but we cannot extract it at length: 


‘ To 
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‘ To speak she thought — the imperfect note 


Was choked within her swelling throat, 
* * * * * * * * 


* * * Again she thought to speak, 

Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 

And, to the earth she fell like stone, 

Or statue from its base o’erthrown.’ 
The natural simile in the concluding line is, as far as we 
recollect, (and we wonder at it,) original. 

The scene of the execution of Hugo is pourtrayed with 
equal force and feeling: but our quotations have already been 
so long and frequent, that we must confine our remaining ob- 
servations within narrow limits. ‘The passage at the top of 
page 88., describing the effect of deep sorrow on Azo’s appear- 
ance and character, is another example of that portraiture of 


_ the effect of the passions, of which we have already spoken 


as one of Lord Byron’s chief merits. It concludes (as our ex- 
tracts must) with this beautiful simile: 


‘ The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close— 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows—and cannot cease to flow. 
Still was his sealed-up bosom haunted 
By thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 
Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 
Howe’er our stifled tears we banish; 
When struggling as they rise to start, 
We check those waters of the heart, 
They are not dried—those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 
And resting in their spring more pure, 
For ever in its depth endure, 
Unseen, unwept, but uncongealed, 
And cherished most where least revealed.’ 


This last tale is written throughout in the octosyllabic 
metre, to which Lord Byron has in most of his works given a 
force and dignity that were before unknown to it. In phrase- 
ology, too, this poem is, with very few exceptions, not open 
to censure *. It is in fact the most equable of all the writer’s 





* Line 45. ¢ Or thought how drief such moments /ast ;’ 
72. * A name she dare not breathe by day ; 


99. ‘ And whose that name? ’tis Hugo’s, — his — 
In sooth he had not deemed of this ;’ 


313. * Begun’ for ‘ began ;’ 
490. § Done to death by sudden blow 


and some others, afford instances of deviations from elegance, 
grammar, and just construction\ 
works. 
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works. Though it is occupied with some of the most violent 
and fatal of the human passions, and describes some of the 
most distressing situations in which human beings can be 
placed, the noble author has dealt with them more calmly 
than his usual custom would have led us to expect. The 
picture is indeed all gloom, but the keeping is good, and the 
general effect is as pleasing as any display of such tragical 
circumstances can be made. 





— 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1816. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Art.12. The Life-Boat ; or, Dillon O’Dwire; a Poem, by the 
Rev. Wm. Liddiard. Crown 8vo. pp. 57. Dublin. 1815. 
The hero of this piece, most ludicrously termed Dillon O’Dwire, 

once aman of rank and opulence, but now reduced to the lowlier 

estate of mediocrity, takes a cottage by the sea-side, next door 
to a more potent neighbour ycleped O’Maly, with whose daughter 

Melissa he of course immediately becomes enamoured. Being, 

however, of a somewhat wavering disposition, he grows weary of 

O’Maly’s menage, and is desirous of going abroad: but no sooner 

has he entered on his travels, than he conceives an equal longing 

for peace and tranquillity at home with his beloved. In com- 
lidnce with this wish, he makes sail for the coast of Ireland, 
where he is becalmed for some time in full sight of the shore and 
his peaceful cottage: at length, they arrive, and the amorous 
O’Dwire gets into the boat; all which is finely described in the 


following lines : 


‘ The sails are reefed — the danger’s o’er — 
O’Dwire prepares to make the shore. 


‘ Aloft the boat — the pulley hauls — 
Upon the waves it gradual falls ; — 
Raised gently by the water’s swell, 

It softly rose — as softly fell — 

Till with one spring, and fond embrace, 
Dillon first took commanding place, — 
His station sprung to all the prow, 
Commands his crew to stoutly row.’ — 


He no sooner has seated himself, however, than he very natu- 
rally falls into a reverie: 


‘ « Pull stout, my boys ;— your weary feet, 
Soon shall your native country meet ;” — 
They hail the grateful truth with glee; — 
Their master’s mixed with reverie !’ — 


When awakened from this trance, he pursues his way to the 
abode of his mistress in a most heroic style — iust like an Aspin: 
¢ Such 
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‘ Such was O’Dwire — yet moved by love — 
Just like the Aspin, seen to move.’ 


Unfortunately, Melissa’s door is closed, and this causes great 
alarm in our hero’s mind : —‘ he trembles — stops — and pants for 
breath :’ — at length he summons up resolution and rings the bell : 
Melissa is not in the house; and moreover a wedding is in full pre- 
paration. O’Dwire then goes home in another reverie, ‘his arms 
involved in saddest knot.’ He begins tostagger ; and, had not his 
friend Pride picked him up, he would have fallen to the ground : 


‘ He staggered — was about to fall — 
But Pride, invoked, came to his call.’ 


Our hero, however, soon gets the better of this calamity, on hear- 
ing the signal of a ship in distress, when he springs into a life-boat, 
and in the most good-natured manner immediately saves the whole 
crew. 
In the midst of all this rhodomontade, the author introduces a 
curious kind of metaphysical dissertation on the five senses, the 
result of which is that O’Dwire and Melissa are rational beings, 
eer by the way, we should never have suspected, ) and that her 
ather Mr. O’Maly is a man of excess. Yet the personal charms of 
this latter gentleman compensate for al] mental deficiencies ; though 
he appears to have some complaint in one of his eyes, we know not 
what, except that it seems to have escaped from its socket : 
‘ But so it was — O’Maly’s eye 
Had lost its proper boundary.’ 
This charming personage refuses to give his daughter to Dillon, 
and chooses for her a wealthier suitor, by name Sinclair. Mrs, 
O’Maly expostulates in vain; and her husband, in order to accom- 
plish his purpose, informs his daughter that O’Dwire, on his return 
home, had been ship-wrecked and perished in the waters. Me- 
lissa, therefore, with the most obliging facility, consents to wed 
with Sinclair ; who, like his rival, had been absent on his travels, 
and whose ship had been mistaken by the father for that of Dillon 
O’Dwire. Sinclair proves to have been one of those whom the 
angelic O’Dwire had rescued from destruction ; and the meeting of 
the two rival lovers on the waves, with the surprize which they 
both experience at the unexpected event, is ludicrous enough. 
Having reached the shore in safety, the discarded O’Dwire, with 
thrilling heart and sobbing eye, beholds the nuptial morn arrive. 
Sinclair leads his beloved to the altar ; and the priest, ‘ with vest- 
ment stoled,’ begins the ceremony, when he is suddenly forbidden 
to proceed by the dissenting voice, of whom? can we suppose of 
the bridegroom himself? and for the most singular of reasons — 
the absence of the angel O’Dwire : 
‘ Sinclair exclaims : — 
** The rites suspend, 
One miss I here, and that a friend! 
In friendship’s holy sacred name, 
His presence, on this day I claim ;— 
Nay, I renounce Love’s —Wedlock’s state, — 
Save he my joy participate.” ’ 


Rev. Fes. 1816. P Dillor 
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Dillon now comes running in to partake of the festivity of the scene ; 
he embraces Sinclair, in the middle aisle ; and they both proceed 
hand in hand to the altar. Here a slight mixture of confusion 
ensues: Melissa’s bosom beats: O’Dwire prostrates himself: Sin- 
elair’s passion struggles: his breast swells: but at last he begins 
to never-mind it, and finally resigns his claim : 


‘ Take her O’Dillon —she is thine, 
He said, my title I resign.’ — 


Moreover, to shew his extreme complaisance to his friend, he pro- 
duces a deed, in which he had made over a certain portion of his 
fortune to Melissa ; or, as it is most happily expressed, 


‘ He spoke, — a deed then from his vest 
Took, and upon O’Dillon pressed.’ 


At sight of this deed, Melissa’s eye begins to glisten, and Dillon’s 
lips to quiver, when O’Maly, the excessive O’Maly, steps forth and 
forbids his daughter to accept the settlement: but he apportions 
to her the’same dowry, is at length reconciled, and gives his con- 
sent to his daughter’s union with Dillon. Sinclair then coolly 
pockets the deed, and decamps, leaving O’Dwire and his spouse te 
the full enjoyment of conjugal felicity. 

Now really we do think that the Rev. Wm. Liddiard might have 
found some better employment for his time (we forbear to say 
his talents) than in scribbling such trash ; and we know not what 
indulgence is due to a reverend divine, a minister of the Gospel, 
who chooses no more dignified topic of discourse than the loves of 
O’Dwire and Melissa, or even the excesses of O’Maly. The per- 
formance, too, is replete with absurdities, as well as the grossest 
grammatical blunders. At page to., line 6., we find the verb 
* proclaim’ used as a substantive; and again at page 35., line 3. 
The verb shine, too, is twice applied in the same manner: 


‘ Prometheus like, though dimm’d its shine, 
The lustre of its light divine.’ 


The elegant morality of the following couplet is somewhat strik- 
ing : | 
‘ When we expect the summons hence, 
That man should stoop to count his pence.’ 


Sinclair’s passion is sweetly depictured : 
‘ His was no maudlin wavering flame, 
That futiing went, and flitting came.’ 
The ensuing is a couplet of peculiar originality and pathos: 


‘ Scarce in the boat the astonished crew 
’Ere they beheld the ship in two.’ 
Let us, however, release ourselves and our readers from this nuga- 
tory strain: —for in truth we are weary of exercising censure on 
a work which admits no room for a particle of commendation. 


Art.13. Allan of Olway, a Tale of the Eleventh Century. By 
John Bethune. 8vo. pp.49. Bigg, &e. 1815. a 
Muc 
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Much cannot be said in favour of this poem, but it contains 
nothing very reprehensible; and the pages are so few that, as Dr. 
Johnson observed of an irksome hour, ‘ it may be tedious, but it 
cannot be long.” 


Art.14. The Deserted Village Restored; The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal-Green, in Three Cantos; Pastorals, &c. By Arthur 
Parsey. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Hatchard. 1815. 

The titles of these poems are unfortunately chosen, since The 
Deserted Village, The Country Church-Yard, The Hermit, &c. 
recall certain productions concerning-which we should rather ad- 
dress the reader of this volume in the words of Mrs. Quickly, and 
‘to comfort him, bid him that he should not think of those 
things.” The present writer has a most curious acrostic, in which 
nearly every line begins with a consonant; and in his pastorals, 
&c. may be found ¢ garrulous geese and hens,’ ‘ blushing clouds,’ 
and ¢* blushing hills set on a blaze,’ ‘ pinky cheeks,’ and ‘ sweet 
creamy turtle doves:’ but we perceive no resemblance to his 
models, except in those lines which are borrowed from them. A 
stanza taken at random may serve as a specimen. 


‘ Halloo! ah, ah! oh! oh! alack! 
My heart assaults my breast, my back, 
Tis raging, driving, being drove. 
Tell me, my soul, can this be love!’ 


Tell us, Mr. Parsey, can this be poetry ? 


Art.15. Emilia of Lindinau: or, The Field of Leipsic. A Poem 
in Four Cantos. By Mary Arnald Haughton. 12mo. 8s. Boards. 
Whittingham and Arliss. 1815. 

A pretty little novel in verse, written in the manner of Mr, 
Walter Scott, whose works seem to have suggested most of the 
pictures and descriptions. The ‘ eagle eyes’ of some of his 
personages are here picked out to adorn the form of his ‘ moss- 
trooper ;' who is now introduced under the title of ‘ the Lord of 
Lindinau,’ in these terms : 


‘ Within that Gothic hall of state 
The Lord of Lindinau was sate.’ (P.5.) 


We may add that the above are the most incorrect lines in the 
poem, which displays an easy versification, though it has but little 
originality. 


Art. 16. Poems, on various Occasions, by the Rev. W. Fernyhough, 
B.A. Vicar of Aspatria, in the County of Cuthberland. 
Crown 8vo. pp.232. Price Nine Shillings, in Boards. Long- 
manand Co, 1814. 

To such of our readers as love ale and tobacco,—or, as Mr. 
Fernyhough calls them, ‘the glass, Virginia, and the mirthful 
jest,’ — these effusions will at least afford amusement, by frequently 
recalling them to those favourite subjects: whether they will be 
more generally interesting, we must be permitted to doubt: but 
our readers shall judge for themselves; and, as a poet has a better 
chance on a poetical subject, we shall select the lines 

rs ‘ To 
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* To THE Memory ofr A younG LADY SUDDENLY CUT OFF IX 
HER 22D YEAR. 


‘ The dear remains that sleep in silence here, 
Claim one kind thought, one tributary tear ; 
Affection here shall poignant grief display, 

And the deep sigh, sweet friendship often pay. 
Blooming she rose, like some bright vernal morn, 
Engaging softness did her ways adorn: 

In her shone grace and elegance combin’d, 

And ev'ry virtue form’d her youthful mind ; 

But pity held a sacred empire there, 

For pale distress was her peculiar care ; 

But tho’ so fair, so amiable, so gay, 

Short was her bloom, and transient was her stay, 
She sunk untimely, like some beauteous flower, 
That fades beneath the storm’s despoiling power.’ 


The subsequent epitaph is rather better : 












































‘ At Heaven’s high will, return’d to native earth, 
Here rest the ashes of distinguish’d worth ; 
Of worth, that shone by genuine sense, refin’d, 
And beam’d the radiance of a noble mind; 
Averse to pomp, ambition, noise, and strife, 
The social virtues mark’d his peaceful life. 
To sooth each sorrow, and to heal each woe, 
He bade the stream of human kindness flow; 
At friendship’s call, he gloried to attend, 
And liv’d confess’d, the gen’rous, faithful friend. 
This last, sad record, then may truly shew, 
How short our ties, our friendships here below; 
How quickly Death man’s fondest hope destroys, 
Damps his frail bliss, and blasts his brightest joys.’ 


Mr. F. has availed himself rather considerably of the services of 
the “ Dids” and the ‘“‘ Doths:” as witness the address on leaving 
Buxton : : 


‘ Yet not without one grateful thought farewell : 
Your healing pow’rs the muse doth fondly tell.’ 





And again and again: 
‘ Hopes that to all a pleasure did impart.’ P.77. 
‘ Thy dawning worth to all did thee endear.’ Ibid. 
‘ Whilst thus fair hope kind comfort doth impart.’ P. 83. 
‘ Shall own both pow’r and pity did prevail.’ P. 88. 
‘ Sorrow’s deep plaints thy greatness did,improve.’ P. 93. 


Cum multis aliis. These families of Did and Do have long dwelt 
on the confines of Parnassus, and have earned a decent livelihood 
by helping those frequenters of the spot, who from lameness, or 
heaviness in a certain quarter, found the ascent difficult in their 
progress up the hill. Many of the votaries, indeed, have refused 
to accept of their assistance, not liking to be seen in company _— 
suc 
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such folks: but it is not every one who can be so fastidious ; and 
they will in all probability, therefore, still thrive and do well. 
Mr. Fernyhough, having travelled this way some years, and 
availed himself of the services of these industrious people, will 
probably not be disposed now to withdraw his countenance from 
them: but to:the younger journeyers in 


“ that flowery road, 

Which marks the Muses’ sacred, lov’d, abode,” 
we strongly suggest the wisdom of resisting all solicitations te 
make use of the services of any of the families in question, when » 
they cannot shew good authority for the places which they claim. 





Art.:7. The Portfolio: or the Family of Anglade, a Drama, in 
Two Acts, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 
By James Kenney,. Author of ‘ Raising the Wind,” &c. &c. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Longman and Co. 1816. 

The scene of this drama is laid in France, and not only the cha- 
racters and incidents are adapted to that country, but the turn of 
expression is in many instances so Gallic, that Mr. Kenney must 
either have borrowed or translated from some production in that 
language, or he has been very successful in imitation. . Some of 
the lower order of persons, however, speak a truly English slang, 
which is very heterogeneous when compared with the other phrase- 
ology. The plot has some interest, and a degree of bustle which 
may keep alive the attention of the audience: but the piece has no 
novelty of either personage or event. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 18. The Magic of Wealth. By T.S. Surr, Author of “ A 
Winter in London,” &c. &c. 12m0. 3 Vols. Cadell and 
Davies. 1815. 

An improbable and rather uninteresting novel is here founded 
principally on facts relative to the suppression of the Jesuits. Some 
of the characters are well delineated, and the sentiments are laud- 
able: but in this, as in many other books of the same class, the 
respective personages are made to employ language and expressions 
which are much too exalted for their supposed condition ; and they 
chill the reader’s sympathy at the moment of their greatest hurry 
and distress, because they then seize him by the button, while 
they compose or borrow long harangues on political and philoso- 
phical subjects. 


Art.19. Bardouc; or the Goat-herd of ,Mount Taurus, an 
Eastern Tale. Translated from the French of Adrien de Sar- 
razin. 12mo. §s. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1815. 

A lively, allegorical, oriental, fairy tale; in which it is hinted 
to the reader that he must find a good moral, and therefore, 
alo. the real drift of the story be somewhat obscure, he is in- 

uced to 


‘¢ ——« set his wits at work to find 
What good the author had in mind ;” 
Pp 3 and 
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and this may perhaps answer the purpose of improvement nearly 
as well. 


Art. 20. Hawthorn — 3; or the Two Cupids. A Tale. By 
- J. Jones. 12mc. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. Asperne. 1815. 


«¢ Oft have we travelled in these tender tales 
To Darnley Cottages and Maple Vales ;” 


Hawthorn Cottage is in the same style of architecture with the 
above-mentioned villas ; and, though we have explored its recesses 
from a sense of duty, the employment has afforded so little amuse- 
ment that we cannot invite our readers to pay it a visit. 


Art. 21. Varieties of Life; or, Conduct and Consequences. By 
the Author of * Sketches of Character.” 12mo0. 3 Vols. 18s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 

We have seldom met with a novel which more palpably betrayed 

a variety of authors than the present publication. The serious 
passages, andthe history of Maitland and his skeleton, are below 
mediocrity: but those readers, who will trouble themselves either 
to peruse or to skip over these sentimental horrors, will be rewarded 
by the comic and natural delineations contained in Elizabeth’s 
letters to her sister ; and by other parts which afford an amusing 
exhibition of various forms of society and shades of manners, while 
they convey a caution against the desire of attaining to a sphere of 
life for which we are not fitted by habit and education. 


Art. 22. Tales of Fancy. By S.H. Burney. Vol. I. containing 
the Shipwreck. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 1816. 

Of sume of Miss Burney’s novels we have formerly spoken with 
approbation, and with impressions by no means unfavourable we 
sat down to read the present volume. 

‘ The Shipwreck’ is the first of a Series of Tales, which it ap- 
pears to be the intention of the fair author to publish under the 
above title; and, if we are to judge of those which are to follow 
from that which has led the way, the marvellous is to be mixed 
with the natural, and ‘ the posszbility of the leading circumstances’ 
is to be deemed a sufficient foundation for the story. Without 
discussing the question raised by this presumption, we thank her for 
the pleasing tale which she has here offered to us. The plot, which 
will be seen to present a sort of female Robinson Crusoe, is com- 

rized in few words. 

The wife and daughter of a baronet, (or knight,) holding a 
distinguished station in Hindoostan, are shipwrecked, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and New Holland, on their passage to join him. 
Having been lashed to the same fragment of a broken mast, they 
are drifted on an uninhabited island ; ‘ the new discovery’ of which 
Miss Burney justifies (in her Dedication to Lady Crewe) by the 
opinion of ¢ a naval officer’ well qualified to resolve her doubts,’ 
who says that ‘ there is good -room in the Indian ocean for an 
island, or several, —and large enough for the required purpose, 
in places where it is not certain that any ship has been.’ The 
Jadies find a rude cave, of which they take possession; and — 

if adopt 
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adopt the requisite measures for obtaining a daily supply of food. 
After having remained there three weeks without interruption, 
Lady Earlingford meets with a Mr. Fitz Aymer, who had been 
also preserved from the wreck. Against him she had been violently 
prejudiced in England, in consequence of circumstances which are 
well explained ; and she feels a repugnance to this increase of her 
society, which is not diminished by the consideration of the danger 
to which she fancies that her daughter is exposed. This difficulty, 
however, she obviates by making Viola assume the dress of a male 
cousin, whose trunk is cast on shore; and the great interest of the 
tale consists in the gradual effect produced on the minds of both 
the ladies, as the real character of Fitz Aymer is rendered apparent. 
This part of the tale is well delineated, and shews the difference 
between a masterly and a hacknied pen. 

We will not offend Miss Burney by spoiling the rest of the story, 
in attempting an abridged account of it. We doubt not that 
will be as much pleased with the scene between the father and 
Fitz Aymer’s friend as we were, will approve the moral and reli- 
gious lessons which the tale inculcates, and will close the volume 
with the conviction that, “ though the time of life is short,” they 
have not mis-spent an hour in the relaxation of reading it. — We 
must, however, observe that the dying lady’s letter is too long, 
and would be not only more natural but more effective, if it con- 
tained as many words as it occupies lines; that Viola resorts to 
fainting at least once too often; and that we see no reason for 
making the island volcanic, as no use is made of that circumstance. 


The second volume, to contain “‘ The Secret,” is announced. J F’, 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 2 3° French Delectus ;, consisting of short Sentences, Histo- 
rical Anecdotes, Geographical Descriptions, &c., on a Plan si- 
milar to that of Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus. By James Foley, 
of the University of Paris, Classical Master, and French Teacher 
at Reading School. 12mo. 2s. Law and Whittaker. 

An useful elementary book; in which, however, the epigrams 
and longer passages towards the end, being mostly taken from cele- 
brated writers, should have had the names of the respective authors 
annexed. 


Art. 24. Juvenile Pieces, in Prose and Verse; with Lessons for 
Spelling, and all the difficult Words in the Reading Lessons 
alphabetically arranged, with their Orthoépy in the oer 
Column, &c. &c. By William Angus, A. M. Teacher of English, 
Author of “ A New System of English Grammar,” “ A Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of the English Language,” &c. 12mo, 2s. — 
Printed at Glasgow ; and sold in London by Cowie and Co, 1815. 
We pity the poor child who may be doomed to learn by heart 

the introductory pages of this book, containing all the words which 

exemplify what Mr. Angus calls the name-sounds of the vowels, 
the ‘ shut sounds,’ and ‘ the occasional sounds:’ but, when this 
formidable introduction shall have been passed through, or passed 
over, his little pupils will find variety and attraction in the ensuing 


selection. 
P 4 Art. 
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Art. 25. Friendly Labours, or Tales and Dramas for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Youth. By Lucy Peacock, Author of 

** The Adventures of Six Princesses of Babylon,” ‘ Visit for a 

Week,” &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 

We may trace an useful moral in all these Tales and Dramas ; 
and many of them also evince considerable invention. For the 
sake of young readers, however, we regret that the language is 
not always critically elegant; and that in the second volume the 
correct Mr. Seymour constantly addresses his ward by the appel- 
lation of Miss, while the rudeness of Arabella is over-drawn :— 
yet these slight imperfections need not prevent us from recom- 
mending the work. 


Art. 26. Elémens de la Grammaire Francoise. A Grammar of the 
French Language, compiled from the best Authorities, on a new 
Plan ; designed to prepare the Learner for conversing in French, 
and calculated to abridge the Time usually spent in acquiring 
that Accomplishment. By Ph. Le Breton,M.A. 1zmo. Law 
and Whittaker. 1815. 

As the result of M. Le Breton’s experience in teaching, he 
communicates his opinion that the French language is more rapidly 
acquired by using a grammar written in French, with a partial 
translation at the foot of each page, than by employing one that 
is composed entirely m English. We are not inclined to dispute 
this assertion; and we recommend to such persons as are disposed 
to try this method the purchase of his grammar, since it is short 
and compendious. 


Art.27. The School-Orator; or Exercises in Elocution, theore- 
tically arranged; from which, aided by short practical Rules to 
be committed to Memory, Students may learn to articulate 
every Word with Propriety, be taught to modulate the Voice, &c. 
&c. By James Wright, Public and Private Teacher of English 
Elocution. 12mo. pp. 254. Miller. 

Mr. Wright has here done much towards the improvement of 
young orators; and, though his rules still require a teacher’s 
explanation, they are perhaps as clear as the subject allows them 
to be, and his progressive selections will also be useful. 


Art. 28. Grammatical Errors, which occur in Conversation and 
Writing, pointed out and corrected by a simple and familiar 
Method, agreeably to the Rules of Murray’s Grammar. 12mo. 

p-38. Kent, &c. 1815. 
t is not supposed that this little tract can supersede the use of 

a grammar, but it may be recommended as containing the prin- 

cipal rules of Mr. Lindley Murray’s Grammar, illustrated by ex- 

amples of their violation. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 29. An Essay on the Influence of a low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Stock ; shewing the Inexpediency of Restrictions on 
Import- 
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Importation: with Remarks on Mr. Malthus’ two last Publi- 
cations: ‘ An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent ;” 
and * The Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of restricting 
the Importation of Foreign Corn.” By David Ricardo, Esq. 
8vo. pp.5o. 38. Murray. 1815. 

Mr. Ricardo was one of the earliest and most intelligent writers 
on the Bullion-Question ; and his first essay on that subject, with 
his subsequent answer to Mr. Bosanquet, was duly noticed by us 
(M.R. Vols. Ixiii. and Ixiv.) at the time of publication: but, 
whatever may have been his attainments since that time in the 
study of political economy, we cannot congratulate him on the 
acquisition of an improved style. His language was much clearer, 
and he seemed on the whole much more at home, on the subject : 
of banking: an advantage arising probably from the connection 
of that topic with the sphere of his professional labours, the 
Stock-Exchange. Our limits do not permit us to notice at length 
the contents of the present tract; in: which we have observed 
(pp. 18. 30. 32. 35, 36.) passages indicative of sound views, ac- 
companied (pp. 20. 26.) by others of a much more questionable 
character. So complicated a subject is not to be taken up in a 
critical journal unless at considerable length, which would require 
a connection of the present with other essays; and we can do litle 
more than express our regret that Mr. R. should not be more suc- 
cessful in conveying opinions, which are undoubtedly intitled to the 
confidence of the public, in a style better calculated to fix its 
attention. He does not seem to be aware how little arithmetical 
statements are relished in a course of reasoning; nor is it alto- 
gether pardonable in one who is accustomed professionally to 
accurate calculation, to introduce (pp. 12.14.) 50 per cent. as a 
supposed profit, when one-fifth of the sum would have been 
nearer the truth, and equally conducive to the illustration of his 
reasoning. To such objections we must add that he has supplied 
no table of contents, and that the chain of reasoning is /requently 
broken by drawing ‘the attention of the reader from the text toa 
note. These remarks are not intended to depreciate the argu. 
ments of this liberal and enlightened inguirer, but to stimulate 
him to bestow more pains on his compos.ticu, and to give the 
result of his labours to the public in a more attractive shape. 
Much yet remains to be explained on the subject of banking, 
exchange, and money-business ; topics on which Mr. R. would, in 
our opinion, be heard with attention by the public. He saaald 
do well, likewise, to consider whether it be not exorbitant to 
charge 3s. for a pamphlet of 50 pages. 


Art. 30. A Letter addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, by Lord 
Kinnaird. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 1816. 

It is known to the public that Lord Kinnaird was late! ly obliged 
to return from Paris to England, at the instance of the French go- 
vernment ; and that, in consequence of the introduction of this fact 
in the House of Peers, Lord Liverpool expressly acquitted Lord K. 
of any conduct which could implicate his honour and character. 


The 
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The present pamphlet is intended to establish the same point; 
and it includes several other statements, of which it is impossible 
for us to judge, but which render it interesting to most readers. 
The preponderance of Russian influence at the French court is ve 
broadly asserted by Lord Kinnaird, and the unpopularity of this 
country is maintained with equal plainness. The whole is written 
with much animation ; which, together with the bias of his Lord- 
ship’s political views, will — te the following passage ;— part 
of the comment on the Duke of Richelieu’s official note to our am- 
bassador, justifying the order for Lord K.’s departure: 

¢ The last period to which the minister adverts is the second 
restoration of the King; since which time he accuses me of pro- 
fessing openly my former igre and opinions, and of continuing 
to see the persons — gus la rigeur des lois a atieint. 

‘ I do undoubtedly profess the principles and opinions which I 
formerly held ; and if I remain an honest man, shall probably con- 
tinue to do so, fully as long as the Duke of Richelieu is in the 
habit of adhering to his; but I entreat his Excellency to believe, 
that, under a government which has annihilated the liberty of the 
press ; which has revived penal statutes, known only in the worst 
periods of the monarchy ; which fosters a spirit of proscription and 
persecution, familiar to the blackest epochs of the revolutions ; 
which already counts nineteen thousand taper Jor state offences ; 
and which, by a /iberal interpretation of the act of amnesty, seems 
inclined to satisfy the passions of all its creatures; under such a 
government, I say, I am not so indifferent to life and liberty, as 
to have hazarded the public expression of any political opinions 
whatever.’ 

Surely, this statement of the number of prisoners for political 
offences cannot be correct! Yet can Lord K. have made it lightly? 
We wish that it were either substantiated or withdrawn. 


LAW. 


Art. 31. A Treatise on the Abuses of the Laws, particularly in 
Actions by Arrest; pointing out numerous Hardships and 
Abuses in the different Courts, from the Commencement of an 
Action to its Conclusion ; and the various Extortions, from the 
High Sheriff to the Bailiff’s Follower. Together with the Sys- 
tem of the King’s Bench Prison, and the Spunging Houses, in 
London, Middlesex, and neighbouring Counties. Shewing also 
the enormous Expence Parties are put to on small Debts, the 
cruel Practice of bringing numerous Actions, only to increase 
the Costs; and the Necessity for establishing a Court in which 
the Tradesman can recover his small Debt. The whole tending 
to shew that the Arrest on common or mesne Process, as now 
carried on, is equally oppressive to the Plaintiff and Defendant. 
By James Pearce, Gent.; an Attorney of 25 Years’ Practice 
in London, and who has served the Office of Under Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. 8vo. pp.184. 6s. Boards. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

We have here a copious bill of fare, but in which nothing is set 
| down 
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down that is not found in the larder. On a narrative of which the 
good faith is evident, proceeding from the best intentions, and made 
for the most worthy purposes, criticism would be ill employed. 
The author's principal complaint respects the oppressions and ex- 
tortions exercised towards persons under mesne process; and, if 
we may depend on the accounts here given, which are corrobo- 
rated by every thing that we hear from other quarters, these are 
intolerable grievances, which imperiously demand redress. When 
an individual has the misfortune to become liable to this procedure, 
he seems to be placed without the pale of the constitution, and is 
no longer to be treated in a way that becomes the subject of a free 
state, but is made over to harpies who cannot be brought to account 
for their iniquitous deeds. Whoever will take the pains of casting 
his eye over this tract will readily assent to what the author says 
in his concluding page, viz. that he has ‘ pointed out imperfections, 
hardships, cruelties, and abuses in the execution of our laws which 
call loudly for interference.’ With the magnitude of these evils we 
are deeply impressed: but we hope that they are principally con- 
fined to the metropolis, and that they would in a great ee Be be 
removed by two expedients, against the immediate enenien of 
which we see no good reason ; the one, a thorough reform in the 
under-shrievalty of London and Middlesex; and the other, the 
creation of a new court for the recovery of small debts. 

The High Sheriff of Middlesex, it is said, sells the office of Un- 
der-sheriff for 1500]. or zoool.; in London, that department is filled 
by two secondaries, and the corporation sells the office ; and at the 
last vacancy, we are told, they received for a secondary’s place 
10,2001 ‘These deputies, in order to ceimburse themselves, are 
induced to extort from the unfortunate persons who are under pro- 
cess; while their servants are obliged to adopt the same course. 
Such sales should be abolished; and the unfortunate persons 
under arrest should be made subject to charges that are certain 
and reasonable. That the corporation of arth can allow 
one of its officers to sell an office, and can itself sell a depart- 
ment of that office, and by such corrupt transactions occasion @ 
succession of misery to the lower ranks of its neighbours, is truly 
marvellous, and very little to its credit, if it be here accurately 
stated. 

From the circumstance that, out of 5000 arrests on mesne proe 
cess, not one defendant runs away from his bail, the author 
questions the necessity of bail, while the proposed court would 
render it wholly useless. 

Mr. Pearce takes a wide survey of the administration of the law, 
and in every branch he points out abuses, for a detail of which we 
must refer to the work. It will amply reward the perusal of every 
man who desires to ameliorate the lot of a large class of his fellow- 
subjects, and to amend the important and valuable institutions of 
his country. 


Art. 32. Advice on the Study and Practice of the Law: with Di- 
rections for the Choice of Books. Addressed to — s° 
erks, 
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Clerks. By William Wright. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 

pp-180. Taylor and Hessey. 1815, 

On its first. appearance, we recommended this deserving tract 
to the attention of those to whom it was addressed, and it has now 
undergone considerable improvements. We are heartily glad that 
it has reached a second edition; since it respects a very important 
class of persons, into whose hands we ardently wish it may ex- 
tensively fall, as containing most wholesome and seasonable advice, 
which cannot but prove beneficial. If it should be alleged that the 
attainments here proposed are too high for the rank of the parties, 
it may be observed that they have been realized by several indivi- 
duals of this description, in times past; that, if there be a chance 
of any person doing this in future, the scale should not be lowered ; 
and that, in determining its degrees, we should consider what it is 
to which the candidate ought to aspire, not that which he is always 
likely to attain; because the propriety of the former is a standard, 
and the probability of the latter is an ever-varying contingency. 


Art. 33. An Introduction to the Science of the Law ; shewing the 
Advantages of a Law-education, grounded on the Learning of 
Lord Coke's Commentaries upon Littleton’s Tenures ; or, as they 
are called by Way of Distinction, The Institute, with a View to 
the Bar, the Senate, or the Duties of Magistracy. By Frederic 
Ritso, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 241. 
Clarke and Sons. 1815. 

Mr. Ritso laments, in strains somewhat doleful, the present plan 
of educating young men for the law; according to which they 
are to spend two or three years in a pleader’s office, occupied in 
copying precedents, and studying Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
He does not seem willing to be considered as insensible to the 
merits of that celebrated production ; though, on this head, the 
different parts of his work are somewhat at variance with each other. 
He objects to the metaphysics of the chapter on the nature of Jaw in 
general; imputes to the commentator a fondness for quoting dicta 


‘ of the civil law, when appeals to the reason of things would better 


answer the purpose; and charges him with too scantily detailing 
our antient feudal polity : whence it arises (we are told) that his 
demonstrations of doctrines are almost always erroneous or imper- 
fect, while he leaves untouched many important heads of the law, 


such as the operation of terms to protect inheritances, the con- 


struction of the usual covenants and powers in marriage-settle- 
ments, the explanation of marriage-articles, strict settlement, and 
the nature .of the security which the parties have against the 
trustees in case of alienation. Even the precedent of the marriage- 
settlement itself is said to be inaccurate and incomplete; the usual 
powers of leasing, jointuring, and charging, after the limitation 
to the husband, bemg omitted; as are also cross remainders after 
the limitation to the daughters. Mr. Ritso elsewhere says that the 
Commentaries are an abstract, superficial, and often incorrect 
sketch of the elements of law, originally intended for unprofessional 
readers alone, not for students; and that they ought not to be 
set up as an institute for educating and forming lawyers: the most 
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eligible way of becoming a lawyer being for a man to make him- 
self versed in Lord Coke’s Commentaries on Littleton’s Tenures. 

In order to see whether this representation be warranted, let us 
examine a little into facts. Does the succession of learned pleaders 
fail ? Has the race diminished, or is it likely to dwindle? Is there 
a failure of justice in our courts from any deficiency on the bench, 
or from want of learned advocates? Does any question of property 
remain undetermined, from a want of skilful men to put it in a train 
to be heard? Do we hear of unjust verdicts in matters of meum 
and tuum? Do jurors decide wrongly when pronouncing on crimes 
and misdemeanours? Do magistrates commit incessant blunders 
in their private practice, and at their petty sessions? At our 
quarter-sessions, 1s county-business wholly at a stand, owing to the 
incompetence of the justices? Do no wholesome and beneficent 
laws emanate from our legislature ? — Silence as to all complaints of 
this sort affords a presumption that the present plan of law-edu- 
cation is not so fundamentally bad as it is here depicted. 

In justice to Mr. Ritso, however, it should be stated that his 
volume is not made up of the crude effusions of idle hours, but is 
an elaborate work, abounding in recondite and abstruse learning ; 
and that he does not write on matters which he does not under- 
stand, but has taken pains to examine and has much considered 
the subjects of which he treats, though we are not convinced by his 


_ laboured proofs and his varied elucidations. To us, he appears to 


write in too complaining a tone; and we think that even our system 
of instruction in pleading, faulty as it is, and desirable as it would 
be if it required less of copying and admitted more of explanation 
and of reading, is here too severely arraigned. We should find it 
no easy matter to devise another system that would be practical, to 
substitute in its room. Neither can we, on any terms, consent to 
have Blackstone’s Commentaries proscribed as a part of a lawyer's 
education. Were we as great enthusiasts as Mr. Ritso is in favour 
of the first Institute, and did we believe it to be as incumbent on 
professional men to study the whole of this celebrated performance 
as it undoubtedly. is to be masters of parts of it, we should only 
the more insist on the perusal of Blackstone as a preliminary. 
What a strange thing would be a lawyer of this day who was unac- 
quainted with Blackstone! It might be suspected that, when 
Mr. Ritso was speaking of that great commentator, he had De 
Lolme in view. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art. 34. The Claims of the British Navy, subsequent to the Ter- 
mination of War with France and her Allies. By an Old Post- 
Captain. 8vo. 2s.6d. Steel and Goddard. 1816. 


Art.35. An Answer to a Pamphlet called “ The Claims of the 
British Navy, by an Old Post-Captain.” By a Friend to the 
Army and Navy. 8vo. 3s. Rodwell and Martin. 

Many points of great importance to the navy are discussed 
in these pamphlets; both of which are written with consider- 
able ability, and merit the public attention which we believe they 
are receiving. It requires, however, a very correct . knowlege 
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of the minutie of the naval and the military services, a careful 
reference to official records, and an acquaintance with particular 
facts respecting individuals, to be able to judge NCES 2 of the 
dispute, and to decide between the jarring statements of the 
opposing writers. Some nice distinctions must be made before 
the points on which each insists can be accurately comprehended ; 
and an attention to them will sometimes shew that a representation, 
which the adversary strongly combats, may be reconciled with 
fact. The ‘ Old Post-Captain’ writes with earnestness, perspi- 
cuity, and, we'think, without that disposition to create jealousy 
between the army and the navy which he expressly disavows, but 
of which his antagonist accuses him. The latter is well acquainted 
with documents in naval matters, and probably occupies an official 
station, which may account for his warmth of replication; though 
it will not excuse the harsh terms which he applies to the former. 
The answerer, however, is surely not correct in all his points ; as 
for instance, when he asserts, (p. 16.) ‘ in the army there can be 
no promotion to the ranks of major; captain, &c. except when 
vacancies occur. Does he not here forget the promotion by 
brevet, and its operation in giving army-rank, though not regi- 
mental advancement? We could specify many passages in each 
pamphlet which are open to femark, had we time and room: but 
we hope that the subject will be thoroughly investigated,- and that 
the ‘ Old Post-Captain’ will not fail to defend himself and his 
brethren against his opponent; who evidently’ wishes to stop the 
discussion at once, by attempting to shew not only that no ground 
exists for the complaints, but that the circumstances ought to be 
viewed as advantages. Here he tries to prove too much. __ 

With regard to one material point, that of old Post-Captains 
being passed over when they arrive at their turn for promotion to 
flags, though no reason can be assigned for such a disappointment 
but that they have not served within a certain period, we have Iong 
heard complaints on this subject, “loud and deep;” and we 
cannot conceive it possible to justify the practice, which formerly 
was not adopted. An officer may weary the Admiralty and himself 
for years with fruitless applications for employment, and may 
almost starve for the want of it: yet, when his seniority intitles 
him to his flag, the misfortune which he has long endured is 
converted into acrime, and aggravated by a punishment which for 
ever closes his hopes of distinction. This is a great evil; and it is 
not the less so, whether the army does or does not admit of a similar 
hardship. The precise case, we believe, it does not. 

The topics here agitated are, the slowness of Promotion in the 
Navy, compared with the Army; Promotion in the Navy more 
niggardly than in the Army; Difference in the Promotion of 
Admirals and Generals; Partiality in the Promotion to Flags; 
Pensions to Widows; Mode of paying the Navy; Pensions for 
Wounds; Distribution of Prize-money; Droits of Admiralty ; 
Loss of Baggage; the Half-Pay Oath; and Partiality to Army- 
victories in National Rewards. 

As individual instances of particular facts may be adduced in 
ether service, they should be discarded in the attempt to establish 
general 
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general reasonings or practices; and, in comparing the advance- 
ment of naval and military officers, examples should be taken from 
20 or 30 Consecutive names in each service, and in each rank. 

We cannot refrain from making one observation which this 
subjects excites, and which does not depend on the specific ques- 
tions here discussed, but will shew the importance of their being 
carefully considered; viz. that, let the glories of our army be what 
they may, the prosperity and the independence of this country 
can be secured only by the superiority of her navy; and that, 
consequently, no cause should be suffered to injure that superiority 
in any of its sources,—not merely in the equipment of its ships 
as machines, but in the cordial zeal and skill of the officers and 
men who render those machines so destructively efficient. To 
speak figuratively, let the Wooden Walls of Old England get the 
Dry Rot, and Old England itself will crumble into dust. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 36. Observations on the Effect of the Manufacturing System : 
with Hints for the Improvement of those Parts of it which are 
most injurious to Health and Morals. Dedicated most respect- 
fully to the British Legislature. By Robert Owen, of New 
Lanark. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1815. 

The name of Mr. Owen is already known to those who have be- 
stowed any share of attention on the improvement of the morals of 
manufacturers, a pamphlet on that subject having been published 
by him three years ago, (M.R. Vol. xxii. p. 312, and circulated 
among the persons most likely to give effect to his recommenda- 
tions. In our report of that tract, while we applauded the bene- 
volence of the writer, we could not help regretting a certain dis- 
position to vagueness and  wagg in his reasoning ; a censure 


from which the pamphlet beiore us is in a great measure free. It is 


another anxious appeal to the legislature, and to the public, to come 
forwards and ameliorate the condition of young persons of both 
sexes who are engaged in manufactures. Formerly, says Mr. Owen, 
twelve hours daily, with proper intervals for meals, were accounted 
an ample degree of labour: but, at present, fourteen or fifteen 
hours are required, boys and girls being made to begin before 
day-light, and to continue their labour until eight o’clock in the 
evening. This severe confinement commences, not as formerly 
at the age of fourteen, when (early as it was) their constitu- 
tions might be in some degree formed, but at a much more ten- 
der time of life; and the consequence is that no leisure is allowed 
for children to take amusement and exercise in the open air, or 
to lay the foundation of robust health for their more mature 
years. 

* In the manufacturing districts it is common for parents to send 
their children of both sexes at seven or eight years of age, in 
winter as well as summer, at six o'clock in the morning, sometimes 
of course in the dark, and occasionally amidst frost and snow, te 
enter the manufactories, which are often heated to a high tempe- 
rature, and contain an atmosphere far from being the most favyour- 
able to human life, and in which all those employed ia them very 
frequently 
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frequently continue until twelve o’clock at noon, when an hour is 
allowed for dinner, after which they return to remain, in a majority 
of cases, till eight o’clock at night. — 

‘ Such a system of training cannot be expected to produce any 
other than a population weak in bodily and mental faculties, and 
with habits generally destructive of their own comforts, — 

‘ The direct object of these observations is to effect the amelio- 
ration and avert the danger. The only mode by which these ob- 
jects can be accomplished is to obtain an act of parliament, 

‘ rst. To limit the regular hours of labour in mills of machinery 
to 12 per day, including one hour and a half for meals. 

‘ 2d. To prevent children from being employed in mills of 
machinery until they shall be 1o years old, or that they shall not 
be*employed more than 6 hours per day until they shall be 12 
years old. 

‘ 3d. That children of either sex shall not be admitted into any 
manufactory, — after a time to be named, — until they can read 
and write in an useful manner, understand the first four rules of 
arithmetic, and the girls be likewise competent to sew their common 
garments of clothing.’ 

The conditions demanded by the proposed act of parliament are 
so obviously just and necessary, that Mr. Owen’s readers will be 
less disposed to call for arguments in their support than to wonder 
that’ any such enactments should be mols: The great majo- 
rity of the public are strangers to the miserable drudgery of our 
male and female youth in great manufactories. We can all admire 
the workmanship when it comes in a finished state before us; and 
many of us are inclined to believe that both masters and journeymen 
are in the receipt of liberal incomes : but those who will study the 
present little tract, or investigate the uncertainty of profits in this 
department of industry, will soon have occasion to look at this 
flattering picture on the dark side; will see reason to lament 
the extreme to which human labour has been carried; and will 
give their best wishes to the success of the plan now proposed for 
mitigating the severity of the evil. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is not easy to develope the precise object of the letter signed 
Brutus: but we think that we shall not be deceived by it; and 
we are sure that we shall not be intimidated by it, or by any 
attempts for that purpose. 


We hope that P.O.£.7.1.C.U.S. will excuse us for not recurring 
to the subject, ‘or offering to our readers an interpretation which is 
not founded on a knowlege of its original. 








J.B. B., we trust, will call his patience into a little exercise. 
We really have so many objects of attention, that they cannot all 
be fulfilled so: quickly as those who are interested in them may 
wish. 





*,* The Apprenpix to Vol. Lxxvitl. was published on the 1st 
of February, with the Review for January. 
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